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Prayer 


Master Teacher, thou who has taught us how to teach 
—how to live abundantly; thou who are the source of 
our inspiration and power; we turn to thee for guidance 
and leadership at the beginning of this Council. 


We pray that our deliberations and activities will be 
consistent with the principles which thou has set forth 
and be worthy of thy continued blessings. 


We are mindful already of many blessings: the gift 
of a beautiful day, traveling mercies accorded us, the 
food prepared for us, the opportunity to serve thee day 
by day through serving others. 


We seek thy blessing now not only on our program 
here but on us as individuals as we return to various fields 
of service to further the cause of democratic education. 

Amen 


Marion E. Wiles, national vice-president of Pi Lambda 
Theta, offered this prayer at the opening luncheon of the 
Twentieth Biennial Council. 











To the Twentieth Biennial Council— 
Welcome! 


ACH Pi Lambda Theta Council becomes a tide-point in the progress of the as- 
sociation. It is our hope, as we welcome you to the meeting of the Twentieth 
Biennial Council, that you will make this an especially significant experience both 
for yourselves and for Pi Lambda Theta. Due to the nature of the Council planning 
that has been going on during this calendar year, the chapters that you represent 
have participated in the selection of the problems to be discussed here. You, as 
delegates to the 1957 Council, will have many opportunities to continue the de- 
liberations initiated by your own chapters. We are thinking of Council, therefore, 
as being the impetus in our advancement from one biennium’s development to that 
of the succeeding biennium. Only by keeping our progress regular and consistent 


will gains be made. 

In welcoming you to these New York Council sessions, I wish to express appre- 
ciation for all the effort that has already been expended by the Council Program 
Planning Committee and by the Local Arrangements Committee. In many ways, 
our Twentieth Biennial Council has already been in process for several months. 
As you become part of the program in action, may I wish for you the satisfaction 
one feels in sharing in a great co-operative undertaking. Professionally and pet- 
sonally, our days together should be enriching and even inspiring. This is your 
Council. Please know that your national officers have envisioned it as a potentially- 


stirring event in Pi Lambda Theta’s preparation for greater educational service. 


BERNICE BAXTER 
President 
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Welcome to Teachers College 


THAD L. HUNGATE* 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Pi LAMBDA THETA: 


It is a great personal pleasure for me to welcome this Council to Teachers 
College. 

President Caswell regrets exceedingly that he cannot greet you in person and 
expresses his pleasure at your presence here. 

In my early college career, I studied mathematics. It was there that I became 
acquainted with the Greek alphabet. Pi represented something you used in analyti- 
cal geometry to ascertain the circumference of a circle, lambda was one of the 
unknowns in the calculus, and theta was an angle in trigonometry. 

Whatever these letters represented individually in mathematics, how much more 
delightful that they have united in education to bring together on our campuses 
over the nation chapters of intelligent and serious-minded women interested in 
fostering education and its leadership. And that these women are beautiful has 
not detracted from their devotion. 

To have had for many years at Teachers College a chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
has been for us a great privilege. 

Teachers College shares with your organization a common interest and a com- 
mon endeavor—the furtherance of education. We hope that education will help us 
all to choose wisely both our goals in life and our way of life—and that through 
it we can strengthen our fellowship both within and without our country. 

It is because of this common interest that you are doubly welcome here. And 
we hope the facilities at your disposal will serve well the high purposes of your 
Council. 

Thank you very much. 





® THAD L. HUNGATE is controller at Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 











The Role of Women in Education 


MILDRED SANDISON FENNER#* 


Pees philosopher of India was, in his student days, a terrorist in the inde- 
pendence movement. Wanted by the police, he escaped to a tiny French 
colony. While there, he “received enlightenment,” as they say in India, and he 
sat on a rock on the beach and meditated. He meditated for two decades and did 
not speak at all. Out of his meditation came books which made a profound con- 
tribution to Indian philosophic thought. Asked why he had kept silent for twenty 
years, the philosopher replied that he hadn’t had anything to say for twenty years. 

On the subject assigned to me for this evening, I have long been silent for 
the reason that I, too, haven’t had anything to say. Before accepting Dr. Baxter's 
invitation, it would have been wise for me to have followed the Indian philoso- 
pher’s example and meditated twenty years. Since this was not quite practical, I 
rationalized by reminding myself that, at the National Education Association this 
year, all of us have been thinking back not twenty years but five times twenty. 
And many, many times during the NEA’s centennial year of 1957, I’ve found my 
imagination turning to one of the most dramatic incidents in the history of our 
profession, an incident which seems to me appropriate for retelling in a discussion 
of women’s role in education. 

The time was 1853; the place, a teachers convention in Rochester, New York. 
The men were discussing ‘‘Why the profession of teacher is less respected than 
that of lawyer, doctor, or minister.” Then a woman’s voice said, ‘Mr. President, 
I wish to speak on the question.” 

It was as though a bombshell had struck! Every head turned to see the woman 
who had dared for the first time in history to speak out at a teachers’ convention. 
They saw a soberly-dressed Quakeress, tall and slim, whose close-fitting bonnet 
did not hide the beauty of her brown hair and flashing blue eyes. With hands 
tightly clasped to hide their shaking, she stood for half an hour while the men 
angrily debated and finally, by a small majority, voted to allow her to speak. Once 
she had gained the floor, the woman said, ‘It seems to me you fail to comprehend the 
cause of the disrespect of which you complain. Do you not see that so long as 
society says woman has not brains enough to be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but 
has plenty to be a teacher, every man of you who condescends to teach tacitly ad- 
mits before all Israel and the sun that he has no more brains than woman?” 

The speaker was Susan B. Anthony, who had been for fifteen years a teacher in 
New York State. By daring to speak at a time when women teachers were allowed to 





© MILDRED SANDISON FENNER, a Pi Lambda Thetan, is editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association. 
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be seen but not heard, she became the predecessor of the hundreds of thousands 
of women who have, in the century since—in the National Education Association, 
Pi Lambda Theta, American Association of University Women, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and other national, organized groups—spoken up and 
worked together to make our schools ever better. This co-operative endeavor to 
attain professional improvement seems to me to be one of the important roles of 
women in education. Of men in education, too, I hasten to add. 

And this leads me to say, before venturing another word on women in educa- 
tion, that to my way of thinking their role is essentially the same as that of men 
in education: First and foremost, helping children and youth to learn; second, 
advancing their profession, improving teacher welfare and status. Toward achieve- 
ment of these two purposes, women who are successful educators make their maxi- 
mum contributions—as do men—because they are kind and wise human beings 
and not because they are members of a given sex. 

Seventy-five years ago, a frightened ten-year-old boy from rural South Carolina 
entered school in New York City. The welcome of his new teacher, Katherine 
Devereux Blake, as she took him to his seat and her interest in him thereafter 
influenced the boy so deeply that, seventy years later, he said of her in public trib- 
ute, “From that first day she was smoothing my way, encouraging me in my 
studies, and holding up to me the precepts which I should follow. She stimulated 
her pupils to do their best work and showed them the joy of striving and the joy 
of recognized personal accomplishment. When we go to the Great Beyond,” con- 
cluded the distinguished financier and elder statesman, Bernard Baruch, “I hope 
it will be my good fortune to go where Miss Blake will meet me and lead me to 
my seat, as she did so many years ago.” 

Katherine Blake—said Mr. Baruch—formulated character, stimulated ambitions 
and hopes, and helped those of the next generation come closer to their own best 
selves. This role that she assumed as classroom teacher is, of course, a vital one 
for a woman in education. And for a man in education, too. 

In 1909, Ella Flagg Young was selected superintendent of Chicago schools for 
a year, the board’s idea apparently being to gain time to search for a qualified 
man superintendent. “‘But,” said a prominent citizen, “the schools began to move 
with unprecedented smoothness and we began to see how well the superintendency 
could be managed.” 

As an administrator, Mrs. Young set high standards, but she did not ask that 
her suggestions be accepted unless endorsed by the teachers. “‘No one can work 
in another’s harness,” she would say. “Why talk about the public school as an 
indispensable requisite of a democracy and then conduct it as a prop of an 
aristocracy?” 

The Chicago schools at that time were in a turmoil, because the board did not 
want teachers to organize and did not like it that teachers were asking for higher 
salaries. Mrs. Young defended to the board the teachers’ right to organize, and 
she supported their campaign for better salaries. When the politically-controlled 
board continued to resist, Mrs. Young resigned out of principle. An editorial in a 
Chicago paper describes the meeting which citizens held to protest her resignation: 
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“Chicago never before gave such a testimonial to any citizen as the meeting in 
behalf of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. The vast hall was jammed . . . with solid citizens 
bent on showing their confidence in the city’s foremost educator.” 

Everyone in Chicago—the teachers, the public, the children, everyone except 
the politicians, that is—knew that here was a great superintendent of schools, 
Strong, intelligent, courageous leadership in administration—this is one of the 
roles of women in education. As of men in education. 

And so I could go on, citing all the other roles common to men and women, 
the educator as citizen, for example, or as classroom ambassador working toward 
international understanding. But are there none which challenge women educators 
as women educators? Tonight, I'd like to suggest two which go above and beyond 
what we expect of the men in our profession. Even of these, you could argue that 
women have no exclusive stake, and that’s true; but you will perhaps agree that 
we do have more reason to. be interested in these areas than do the men in the pro- 
fession. 

First, we can be students on the subject of women in the United States today. 
Second, we can be leaders in taking action in the light of implications of this 
information for education. 

A wealth of facts about women as workers has been made available within the 
past year—an informative volume on Womanpower by the National Manpower 
Council, a fact-filled NEA research bulletin on The Status of the American Publi- 
School Teacher, and studies and surveys reported in the current press. 

Let’s look for a few moments at the status of women in the labor force in the 
United States and later at the status of women in the teaching profession. Women 
in the United States today are found in virtually all the occupations listed by the 
Bureau of the Census, from janitors to foremen. Ninety per cent of all women 
work outside the home sometime during their lives. In 1900, one-half the adult 
women never entered paid employment; of the half who did, 70 per cent were 
single and half were under twenty-five years old. Today, only 25 per cent of the 
female labor force are single and half are over forty. Three out of every ten married 
women are now working, and this includes nearly two out of every five mothers 
whose children are of school age. Parents are much more likely now to have all 
their children during the early years of marriage, with families often completed 
by the time the mothers are in their middle twenties. If present trends continue, 
many of today’s schoolgirls, by the time their own children are in school, will get 
a job—and be employed for twenty-five years. 

In no other country do women stay in school as long as they do in the United 
States (median age at which they now leave school here is eighteen), and there are 
few countries where women marry at a younger age (median age here, just over 
twenty), or where more women eventually marry (all but 7 per cent). For decades, 
a majority of our high-school students and graduates have been girls, with a record 
of scholastic performance superior, on the average, to that of boys—despite the 
reluctance of many girls to outshine the boys, lest this reduce their popularity. 
Havighurst quotes one teen-age girl as saying what many think, “It’s bad to be 
taller than a boy, but it’s fatal to be smarter.” Though the girls have lagged 
in college entrance and scholarship examination results, more than two-fifths of 
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all college graduates twenty-five years old or more are girls. However, half of 
their bachelor’s degrees are in four fields—education, nursing, library science, and 
home economics. The current epidemic of young marriages will affect the number 
of girls, married or unmarried, who continue their college educations immedi- 
ately after high school and the number who return to college later. 

Now what do these factual tidbits—and the hundreds of others I was tempted 
to cite tonight and didn’t, out of mercy for you—suggest in the way of action? 
From the mass of detail, certain questions seem to me to present themselves to us 
as women. 

One: since we realize that women are an essential and a distinctive part of our 
nation’s manpower resources, and since we understand the present pattern of 
women’s employment, do we not have an obligation to the younger members of 
our own sex to help them make sound decisions about continuing their formal 
education? The Girl Scouts’ ‘“‘National Study of Adolescent Girls” showed that, 
although 94 per cent of the girls expect to get married some day, only 3 per cent 
said they wish to become housewives. Perhaps they all want, as Oliver Willits has 
said, ‘a full-time husband and a part-time job.” 

As one devoted to a full-time husband and a full-time job, I suggest that we 
women help teen-agers see that their futures may include both office and kitchen— 
and that they’ll do well to prepare for both. To those of you in high school and 
college work, opportunities for such counseling present themselves. The rest of us 
might join together through an organization like Pi Lambda Theta and prepare an 
attractive, readable, sensible booklet on the subject, directed to girls. There are 
acouple of teen-agers to whom I want to give this book. 

And another thing: should we not give thoughtful study—as individuals and as 
an organization of women—to the effect on the higher education of women of 
today’s early marriages (on the one hand) and the probable later employment of 
women (on the other hand)? Questions range from how to motivate the able 
woman student to enroll for graduate study to the controversial “should women 
have a specialized type of college education, different from that which men 
receive?” (I happen to think they should not, but your viewpoint may be dif- 
ferent. ) 

Also: since we are better aware than the girls in our classes of the wide scope 
of vocational opportunity available to women today, can we not steer away from 
our profession the incompetents, the purposeless, the drifters who otherwise might 
happen into teaching? In Susan B. Anthony’s day, teaching was looked upon as 
one of the few genteel occupations open to the girl who needed to work. Some 
gitls are going into teaching now as though that condition still prevailed. They 
become teachers not necessarily because of interest or aptitude but because they do 
not realize that dozens and dozens of other occupational fields are open to them. 

As college professors, high-school teachers and counselors, and even elementary 
teachers, we have many opportunities to point out the wide choice of vocations 
now open to girls. And at the same time as we are guiding the incompetents—male 
as well as female—away from teaching, we should also be encouraging gitls and 
boys of promise and ability to consider education as a profession. We carry on 
both of these activities out of regard for the welfare of the next generation of 
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school children. 

Now, let’s take a look at the status of women in the teaching profession in the 
United States. Seventy-two per cent of all teachers are women. Of elementary 
teachers, 86 per cent are women; of secondary teachers, 50 per cent; of elementary 
principals, 49 per cent; of junior and senior high principals, 7 per cent; of super- 
visors and directors, 43 per cent; of college professors, 22 per cent; of super- 
intendents, an infinitesimal proportion. Women are not making gains in percentage 
in holding positions in educational administration comparable to the gains they 
are making in other professional and specialized fields, if, indeed, they are even 
holding their own in administration. 

The average salary of women teachers is $3,932; 89.9 per cent of men teachers 
receive an average salary of $4,374. But the gap is far narrower than it was in Miss 
Anthony’s day, when women teachers’ salaries were less than half that of men 
teachers. The NEA Research Division survey revealed women teachers better 
satisfied with teaching than are men teachers (80 per cent of the women but only 
53 per cent of the men would choose teaching again); married women better 
satisfied with teaching than single women but single men better satisfied than 
married men; elementary teachers better satisfied than secondary. . . . 

I shall raise questions in but one area—opportunity for women in administration. 
Should we not, in such groups of women leaders in education as Pi Lambda Theta, 
devote attention and discussion, followed by action if agreed upon, to such ques- 
tions as these. Are competent women denied administrative opportunities com- 
mensurate with their abilities? Do women teachers, through reluctance to serve under 
other women, slow down the placement of women in administrative positions? Are 
women unwilling to accept the burden of leadership when positions are available 
to them? When society needs the full development of all human resources, do 
capable, highly-educated women avoid responsibility? Does it make any difference 
whether there are any women administrators anyway? When teachers are happy in 
the classroom, isn’t that where they belong? 

Without any feelings of ambivalence or contradiction, I would answer all these 
questions in the affirmative—with a range from a flat “yes’’ on a few to a “some 
times” on others. But you might disagree at one or a half dozen points, which 
suggests the need for study of these questions by many women. 

My favorite five-year-old, Don, has a turtle, the only kind of pet permitted in 
his apartment house. Timmy, the turtle, was languishing, and I said to Don that 
maybe Timmy was lonesome. 

“Of course,” I added, “he has people friends, but he may want a turtle friend.” 

“Who are his people friends?’’ Don asked. 

“Why, you, for one.” 

“I’m not his friend,” Don retorted. “I’m his boss.”’ 

Sometimes women administrators are like Don. They are so obviously the boss! 
(The word is used here with its negative connotation.) I know from my own 
experience on the journal staff that, when “‘acting like the boss,” I can get efficient 
results quickly. But this does not build morale nor lay the foundations for future eff 
ciency. 

Of course, men administrators make mistakes, too. But that’s not our wofty 
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tonight, since (even in 1957) a man is likely to be judged as an individual, but 
a woman is likely to be judged as a woman. And one woman's poor judgment can 
reflect unfavorably on many women. 

Women play many roles in education, and our influence never ends. We know 
that, in our relationships with children, Tennyson’s lines apply: “Our echoes roll 
from soul to soul and grow forever and forever.” We don’t always remember, 
however, that we also influence fellow teachers of our own generation and our 
successors in the generations to come. Susan B. Anthony and Katherine Blake’s 
mother were fellow-workers in the women’s suffrage movement. It may have been 
coincidence (for Katherine did not profess any special admiration for Miss An- 
thony), and it may have been more than coincidence, that Katherine grew up to 
be a teacher with a Susan B. Anthony kind of courage and dauntless spirit. 

It was Katherine Blake who nominated Ella Flagg Young when that indomi- 
table superintendent of schools was elected first woman president of the National 
Ed*ation Association. Miss Blake and Mrs. Young were alike not only in their 
w agness to fight for a cause but in their interest in children—all the little 
B snard Baruchs in their classes—and in ability to stimulate them to do their best. 
Is there not a thread of influence connecting all these great women—and you and 
me—and our successors a century from now? 

Happy influence to us all! 


This speech was presented at the Twentieth Biennial Council. 





. . . Progress without relapse can be ours. 

How can we achieve it? 

The. task is not to think up a number of ingenious actions which can be 
headlined as a seven or ten point program of world salvation. 

To achieve the stability we yearn for in this world, we first must find 
stability within ourselves. 

In this quest one enduring principle can be taken as a starting point. That 
principle might be stated in these terms: we must understand the natural laws 
which govern our universe and human affairs, adapting those laws to our own 
uses and, where we cannot, adapting ourselves to those laws. 

BERNARD M. BARUCH 


Excerpt from A Philosophy for Our Time, Simon and Schuster, Inc., N.Y., 1954. 




















Prayer tor Our Time 


LORD 

Grant us 

Not eternal youth 

But a constantly increasing maturity. 
Give us 

In place of the happiness we cannot have 

That wisdom which in adversity or prosperity 

Will show an equal profit upon the Books of Life. 
Permit in us 

A personality too strong to need praise 

Too proud to stoop to an easy popularity 

And too serene and sure of what is right 

To compromise with power or prestige. 
Make us of our own time 

Not provincial 

Not narrow national 

But with minds wide as the world 

As deep as its despairs 

As untrammeled as its seas. 
Let our love sweep wide 

In ever-expanding circles 

Including all 

Excluding none 

And understanding best when most misunderstood. 
Allow in us 

An appreciation of beauty 

Even a few of its illusions 

If you cannot spare the precious stuff itself. 
Then 

Tune us to life, O Master Musician, 

That there may yet be heard through us 

Some melody worth remembering. 

AMEN 


Adapted by Muriel Anderson Rose from Prayer for Our Time by Inez Thoroughgood and 
given by her as an invocation preceding the dinner at International House at the Twentieth Biennial 
Council. 
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Children in a Changing World 


NORMAN ACTON* 


MuST first state my most sincere appreciation for your willingness to spend a 

part of an evening in August in New York listening to me. In these days when 
our eyes and ears are so constantly saturated with messages thrust upon us through 
every conceivable medium, the speaker who captures an audience such as this is 
indeed fortunate. He also assumes a special responsibility to try to make the time 
well spent. My responsibility is especially heavy, since I know you are taking time 
which might well be devoted to some of the more dramatic enticements of New 
York City in August. 

My sense of responsibility is made keener by the knowledge that you have come 
together here because of a mutual interest in .(and devotion to) education and to 
the communication of knowledge, of values, and of understanding. This being the 
case, you are just the folks I have been wanting to talk with. The challenges of our 
times, as I see them, are aimed directly at all of us who have made communication 
our business. The charges which the future may level against our generation will be 
ours to answer, for we have taken the responsibility of introducing mankind to 
the modern, rapidly-changing world. 

I ask you to share this responsibility with me because, in a general sense, I 
believe it should be accepted by all who associate themselves with these broad 
fields of education and communication. More specifically, I presume to throw my 
challenges before you because I am familiar with the stated purposes of Pi Lambda 
Theta, all of: which suggest that you wish to consider such challenges, but two of 
which mean that you have already assumed responsibility for the very things I 
wish to discuss. I refer to the means by which your purpose may be accomplished— 
by “encouraging intercultural understandings” and by “‘striving for a clear under- 
standing of local, state, national, and international problems and stimulating active 
participation in their solution.” 

Having thus baited my traps, I am now prepared to turn to the substance of my 
subject, which is international understanding and co-operation to help solve some 
of the problems of the world’s children. This is a comfortably general subject 
which might be covered with a fair degree of thoroughness in one semester. For 
our purposes tonight, however, it may be desirable to sharpen the issue into some- 
thing more specific. 

I am frequently asked to speak on a subject such as, “What Does the Future 





o NORMAN ACTON has been associated with the United Nations and other inter- 
national health and welfare activities for ten years and is presently executive director 
of the United States Committee for UNICEF. 
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Hold for the World’s Children?” While I find encouragement in the fact that 
so many people are concerned with that question and while I am flattered that any- 
one should think I have the answer, I must in all honesty confess that I don’t know 
what the future holds for the world’s children. The answer to that question would 
necessarily be a prediction of the future course of mankind. Anyone who has lived 
during much of the twentieth century would be indeed foolish if he thought we are 
living in an age which permits accurate forecasts of this kind. In fact, our inability 
to predict the future is a special characteristic of our time and, as such, is one of the 
most important problems faced by everyone who is concerned with the transmis- 
sion of values and understanding to future generations. I would like to come back 
to that point after finishing the definition of my subject. It seems to me that the 
most conscientious kind of thinking we can do today with reference to the world’s 
children follows this pattern. First, we must seek to understand the present situa- 
tion and condition of life of children; second, we must ask what improvements are 
necessary and possible; and, third, we must put our thinking to work and do what 
we can to bring these improvements about. Those are the three questions I will 
consider, with special emphasis on the international aspects of each. 

In seeking to define the present circumstances of the world’s children, we must 
start with the factor of uncertainty which I mentioned earlier. Life has never been 
a certain thing, and there have always been unexpected developments to affect 
each individual experience. But, by and large, the past has moved at a pace which 
enabled the individual to plan and live his life in an atmosphere of, farniliar and 
generally predictable circumstances. The present isn’t like that; the future will 
be even less so. Let me cite just one example in the international field. Our country 
has grown and developed in a world where less than one-third of the population 
has lived in the more favored areas of the West but has dominated the lives of all 
mankind. Most of us present here have come to maturity in the atmosphere which 
results from that fact. We speak of the ‘Far East.” Far from what? From the 
centers of western power, of course. The Englishman says he is going “out to 
India.’’ Out from the center to the periphery. But the world is a globe, and there 
is no center on its surface. The world in which we live is symbolized by the dis 
tinguished Indian leader who excused himself from a meeting in New Delhi by 
advising his British colleagues that he had to go “out to London.” 

We live in a world where, in the past twelve years, nineteen new countries with 
a population of more than 750,000,000 have emerged from dependency to inde 
pendence. Others will be following, replacing domination and direction by the 
West with legitimate aspirations to assert themselves politically, socially, and 
economically. These are the two-thirds of the world’s peoples who live in the 
underdeveloped areas. Present population trends suggest that they will constitute am 
even greater majority of mankind by the time our children have grown up. The 
climate in which children of the future will live depends largely on the nature of 
the relationships which develop between this newly-free majority of mankind and 
the previously-dominant societies of Europe and North America. We cannot pi 
dict the problems of those relationships. We can only predict that there will be 
problems and that our continued leadership will be possible only if we are able to 
meet the challenges of the twentieth century by applying our ideals of liberty and 
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justice, our talents for experimentation and invention, and our faith in the equality 
of all men to the new problems of a changing world. 

This world we're talking about contains something more than 900,000,000 
children. About one-third of them live in the more fortunate areas where, speak- 
ing relatively, the resources for healthy growth, medical care, adequate food, basic 
education, and economic opportunity are available. I do not mean that all of these 
problems have been solved in our country. But I will seriously question anyone 
who alleges that the reason we have not solved any of these problems is to be 
found in a lack of resources. Certainly, one of our tasks is to obtain a more rational 
application of our resources to such problems as the shortages of teachers and 
schools. But I have no patience with the argument, either in Congress or in my 
local school board, that we can’t afford the necessary measures—we who spend 
ten billion dollars a year on alcoholic beverages, who feel underprivileged without 
at least one television set and an automobile with $1,000 worth of useless fins, 
multiple headlights, and primitive decorations. 

But what about the other two-thirds of the world’s children, the 600,000,000 
who live in the less-fortunate areas and who will be the adults with whom our 
children must solve the problems of the next generation? We say they live in the 
“less-fortunate’’ or “‘underdeveloped’’ countries. What does this mean in the life 
of a child, in the problems of a family? It means they live in countries like India 
and Peru, where the available food supplies only 80 per cent of the calories needed 
for healthy growth; in countries like Liberia and Afghanistan, where there is one 
doctor for each 90,000 people (compared to one doctor for each 750 in the United 
States); in countries like Pakistan and Burma, where one out of each five babies 
dies before its first birthday; in countries like Thailand and Guatemala, where, at 
birth, life expectancy is no more than forty years. They live in areas where mass 
diseases such as tuberculosis, malaria, yaws, and trachoma saturate the population— 
killing, weakening, crippling—but where the knowledge, skill, and materials 
needed to control these diseases are lacking. They live in countries where, for the 
bulk of the. population, the birth of a baby is aided by midwives employing the 
traditional techniques based on age-old superstition, where the links between sani- 
tation and health have not been established. It may be seen, therefore, that, for 
two-thirds of the world’s children, simply staying alive and sufficiently well to 
grow and work is the all-pervading problem. 

A necessary underpinning for participation in the benefits of our age is, of 
course, education; and here our picture is equally dismal. The range in these 
countries is between Saudi Arabia, where less than 5 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion is literate and where one child out of sixty of school age is in school, to India, 
where approximately 20 per cent of the adults are literate and where one out of 
five school-age children is in school. 

There are, of course, many other factors to be considered in stating the current 
situation of the world’s children, but I believe these three are the most challeng- 
ing: the unsolved problem of sustaining health and life, the unsolved problem of 
securing sufficient education to participate in the benefits of today’s world, and the 
universal problem of shifting from a world of predictable stability to a world of 
historically-violent change. 
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Our second question had to do with what improvements are possible. As I have 
not addressed myself in any detail to the problems of children in our developed 
portion of the world, so I am not going to discuss solutions or improvements for 
our internal problems. It is not that they are less important but only that my 
assigned topic is in the international sphere—and I will have some suggestions on 
that level. As you have listened to my rough description of the situation which 
confronts 600,000,000 of our young neighbors, I am sure many of you have been 
aware that these are problems we know how to solve. We know how to control 
most of the mass diseases; we know how to train doctors and other medical 
personnel; we know the links between sanitation and health, between proper pre- 
and post-natal care and health; we know how much of what kinds of food 
constitutes an adequate diet; we know how to produce, prepare, and preserve these 
foods; we know how to train teachers and to organize school systems. Mankind 
knows these things, but the bearers of this knowledge are concentrated in the de 
veloped areas where, for generations, available resources have permitted the 
growth and application of such knowledge. The task today is to accomplish the 
orderly transfer of some of that knowledge to the two-thirds of the world’s 
people who have not yet benefited. Their task is to find the necessary resources to 
utilize it—for we are talking about countries where the average per capita income 
is considerably less than the equivalent of one hundred United States dollars a 
year. 

That is the framework in which the United Nations family has undertaken to 
assist mankind. By helping countries understand their problems and needs and by 
helping arrange the transfer of knowledge and skill, the various UN organizations 
are steadily hammering at the shape of the future. Their names suggest the fields 
in which they work: the Bureau of Social Affairs of the United Nations; the World 
Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization; the International Labor Organi- 
zation; the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration; and UNICEF, 
the United Nations Children’s Fund. There are others, of course, but I have 
mentioned those with primary concern for the problems we have been discussing. 

Since our subject is children, let me go into a moment’s detail about the 
Children’s Fund, as an example of international co-operation with a heart. Charged 
with providing, on an extremely limited budget, assistance to governments seeking 
to solve those problems which are most serious for the greatest numbers of 
children, the Children’s Fund has focused on four main lines of action. Its help 
goes to the control of mass diseases, to the improvement of maternal and child 
nutrition, to the development of basic maternal and child health services, and to 
emergency situations such as floods, famines, and other disasters. Its help usually 
takes the form of imported supplies and equipment and goes to countries which 
agree to at least match the value of UNICEF aid with their own investment if 
the program. Technical policies are evolved in co-operation with the othet 
specialized members of the UN family, who also provide the experts who work 
with local personnel on the projects UNICEF assists. 

Through this pattern of help, UNICEF annually benefits more than 30,000,000 
children. More important than that, however, is the fact that more than one 
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hundred countries and territories have, with UNICEF aid, started and strengthened 
child health and welfare programs. Almost anywhere in the less fortunate areas 
of the world, you will find the beginnings of an attack on these fundamental 
problems we have discussed. Investigate a little further, and you will usually 
find that UNICEF and one or more of the other UN agencies have quietly and 
effectively been helping the local authorities get started. You will find another 
thing, too. You will find an enormous pride in what is being done, because the 
people know they are doing it themselves, with help from UNICEF and the other 
UN bodies—which are their organizations. The help they receive is not charity 
but the results of genuine mutual co-operation. UNICEF receives contributions 
from some eighty countries, many of which also receive its aid; and the same is 
true of the other UN agencies. 

Finally, I threatened to say a bit about what you and I might do about all this. 
Of the many suggestions I might make, I shall confine myself to two: one has to 
do with our responsibility as citizens and one concerns our responsibility as 
educators. The United States can view with real pride the role it has played in the 
growth of the economic and social activities of the United Nations family—in the 
generous support we have given UNICEF and the other agencies. At the same 
time, we have carried out our own international assistance program in a manner 
which, under all the clouds of political charge and countercharge, will one day 
stand as a great tribute to our determination to translate our finest ideals into 
action. The last year, however, has been one of great soul-searching as both the 
executive and legislative branches of our Congress have reviewed foreign aid 
policies. And, although the time is perfect for us to demonstrate dramatic new 
initiative and leadership, we find the issue subjected to a most disappointing series 
of political maneuvers. The word in Washington is that foreign aid has no 
constituency, wins no votes; the people are no longer enthusiastic about it. 

I meet with many people all over our country, and I think they are interested in 
the real objectives of sound international co-operation—including our sharing some 
of the knowledge and resources we have in such abundance. Many people are con- 
fused by the many misstatements of purpose and accomplishment which too often 
reach their ears and eyes. It is the task of each informed citizen to get the facts, to 
find ways to spread the facts, and to make his or her opinion count with senators and 
tepresentatives. With all respect for the few real statesmen in the Congress who 
have kept their perspective on this issue, I must say that most of the debate during 
the current session has underlined my earlier assertion that we are sometimes 
trying to handle the twentieth century with nineteenth-century ideas. 

But we have also assumed a special responsibility as educators to introduce 
our own children to the twentieth century—and that’s the other challenge I would 
place before you. Regardless of the learned debates in Congress, our children are 
going to grow up in a world which demands that they demonstrate the ability to 
lead mankind in a meaningful way. Failing that, our society will decay and collapse 
before the boiling new energy of this majority of mankind we have been discussing. 
Our ideals have ignited the fires of hope in millions of breasts and, in my 
judgment, our ideals and capabilities are sufficient to lead the way to the rational 
implementation of those hopes. 
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How can we prepare our children for the world in which they will live? Many 
of you probably know much better than I, but these are my suggestions. First, I 
think we must place much greater stress on developing understanding of other 
countries and other peoples. This applies both to formal education and to 
communication through extracurricular activities. We think it is so important that the 
United States Committee for UNICEF has developed a special project, called “Hi 
Neighbor,” which is designed solely to help teachers and other youth leaders 
introduce their children to children in the countries UNICEF assists. The warmth 
of its reception around the country convinces me that teachers and children alike 
are hungry for this type of understanding. It will be essential if our children are to 
find their place in tomorrow's world. 

Second, we must treasure and stimulate the qualities of originality, exploration, 
and independence which have been our heritage. We are in real danger of 
stagnating into compulsive uniformity. Today presents us with new problems, and 
tomorrow will have many more. They will be solved by those who have the 
strength of independence and the courage to originate and explore. 

And, third, I say let’s reassert the principles of our own revolution and the 
faith which, regardless of our religion, has pervaded our history—tolerance, 
compassion, and a fierce belief in the rights of the individual. If we, and our 
children, measure our country’s world responsibilities in terms of these values, I 
am confident we will continue to offer mankind the leadership it needs and 
desires. 

Finding it difficult to comprehend the totality of 900,000,000 children, I ‘have 
measured my daughter and computed that, if all the world’s children were to hold 
hands, they would form more than twenty circles around the world at the equator. 
And that’s the way I like to think of the world’s children—all holding hands and 
dancing in a happy circle. But there are two reasons why that wonderful dance is 
not possible. First, a great many children are too sick, too weak, too handicapped 
to join in the dance; second, too many of our children have learned from us adults 
that they should not hold hands with some other children whose religion ot 
nationality or color happens to be different from ours. 

I would like to think that all of us who are striving to make the world a better 
place for the world’s children will seek these two objectives: to take health and 
strength to those who lack these essentials and to introduce all our children to the 
world in a manner which will make them as proud as they should be to hold hands 
with all their brothers and sisters everywhere. Having done these things, we can 
safely leave the future to the world’s children. 


This speech was presented at the Twentieth Biennial Council. 
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No Man ls an Island 


No man is an island 

No man stands alone 

Each man’s joy is joy to me 

Each man’s grief is my own. 

We need one another 

So I will defend 

Each man as my brother 

Each man as my friend. 

I saw the people gather 

I heard the music start 

The song that they were singing 

Is ringing in my heart. 

No man is an island, entire of itself 
Every man is a piece of the continent, a part of the main 
If a clod be washed away by the sea 
The whole world is the less. 

Any man’s death diminishes me, 
Because I am involved in mankind, 
Therefore, never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
It tolls for thee! 

Each man’s grief is my grief 


‘ Each man’s joy is joy to me. 


We need one another 
So I will defend 

Each man as my brother 
Each man as my friend 
No man is an island 
No man stands alone. 


Adapted by Muriel Anderson Rose from the Old English by John Donne-Devotions XVII and 
presented at the close of the dinner at International House at the Twentieth Biennial Council. 
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Council Summary 


GLADYS A. CORYELL 


Cy. three short days ago, we were meeting together for the first time, getting 
to know each other almost immediately through the welcome and orientation 
programs, getting to know each other's special talents at our fun luncheons, and 
getting to know what our officers and committee chairmen do through their reports 
presented to you. 

What has been happening to us during these three days? On the purely physical 
side, I would hazard a guess that a good many hours of sleep have been lost, while 
perhaps a few additional pounds have been acquired here—and there—from the 
excellent food so tastily served. On the mental side, we’ve been put through a 
brain-storming process and have gotten to know the ideas that can be used in our 
own chapters as well as those that will be sifted and weighed for possible national 
programs or research projects. 

Mildred Fenner helped us to know women’s role in education—that, as teachers, 
our role is essentially the same as that of men—of helping children to learn. But, 
as women in education, we can be students on the subject of women in the United 
States. And, on the basis of facts gleaned from such study, we can be leaders in 
taking action on the implementation of these facts for the education of women. She 
traced for us the threads of influence extending from Susan B. Anthony through 
Katherine Blake to Ella Flagg Young and made us know that “‘our echoes roll from 
soul to soul.” 

As we have been nourished physically and mentally, so have we been nourished 
spiritually throughout the conference—getting to know how high are the ideals of 
Pi Lambda Theta—pausing to pay tribute to those responsible for there being a Pi 
Lambda Theta—moving on to a culmination, perhaps, in Friday night’s program 
where our horizons and our souls were sirctched with the vision of what it could 
mean to the future of mankind and the world to have 900,000,000 children well 
enough, happy enough, and without prejudice so they could join hands in a dance 
around the equator. 

And so our good airship “Twentieth Biennial Council” is getting ready to cirdle 
in for a landing. It’s been a good flight with just a little of that turbulence that 
brings us even closer together. It won't be a perfect three-point landing, because 
we're going to be a little shaken when we come down and hit earth again. But 
fasten your seat belts and know that, when we ‘“‘disembark,’”’ we'll never walk alone. 

At the end of the week, Christopher Robin said, “Now,” and Pooh Bear came 





© GLADYS A. CORYELL, chairman of the Council Program Planning Committee, pre 
sented this summary at the close of the Council session on Saturday morning. 
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free. At the end of this week, you and you and you are saying to me, ‘‘Now,” and 
I am coming free. But do you feel what is happening to you? As I am coming free, 
each one of you is becoming a Wedged Bear in Great Tightness—stuck with the 
responsibility of taking the results of this Council back to your chapters so that they 
will get to know Pi Lambda Thetans and the things we do; so that they select the 
ideas that have come out of our meetings (in discussion groups, in clinics, and in 
general meetings) and relate these to the chapter programs and their responsibili- 
ties as individual members; and, finally, of imparting to them the spiritual inspira- 
tion we have received and a revival of a burning belief in Pi Lambda Theta—our 
reason for being—our opportunities for service with our field as the world. 


Said Bear, “Then would you read a Sustaining Book, such as would help and comfort 
a Wedged Bear in Great Tightness ?” 


The analogy of Miss Coryell, Council delegates, and Pooh Bear may be pursued to the 
reader's delight in A. A. Milne’s Winnie the Pooh, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 





Every human being has a work to carry on within, duties to perform abroad, 
influences to exert, which are peculiarly his, and which no conscience but his 


own can teach. 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 











The President's Message 


SYLVIA VOPNI 


= PURPOSES of Pi Lambda Theta have been the center of attention at this, the 
Twentieth Biennial Council. Delegates have discussed them in terms of specifics 
of interpretation and have explored many ways in which these purposes may be 
translated into action at the chapter as well as at the national level. The Council 
program has provided inspiration as well as information. Delegates returning to 
their chapters with enriched concepts of the purposes of the organization will help 
in designing chapter activities which will further the aims of the association. Many 
different programs will evolve within the framework of these purposes. 

At the conclusion of this Council, however, let us turn from specific interpreta- 
tions to abstractions and focus attention on certain values embodied in the statement 
of Pi Lambda Theta’s purposes and in its charge to members. Evaluation of what- 
ever programs evolve from this Council will be in terms of basic values. 

Pj Lambda Theta values TRUTH. Encouraging members to do graduate work 
and stimulating research in education by identifying problems worthy of investiga- 
tion are ways of promoting the pursuit of truth. In planning programs and activi- 
ties, chapters which give attention to established facts and objective data, analyze 
and evaluate carefully, and then base action on sound reasoning encourage develop- 
ment of the whole constellation of values associated with truth. Respect for realities 
and skill in establishing facts are outcomes of experiences in the seeking of truth, 


whether through individual formal research or participation in less formal but, 


rigorous group activities. 

Pi Lambda Theta values KNOWLEDGE. Maintaining high standards of schol- 
atship and professional preparation implies respect for knowledge. By the very 
process of selecting its members, the association puts value on knowledge and per- 
formance; and, in its charge to members, recognizes the wisdom mankind has 
garnered in books and perpetuated in sanctioned custom. Neither chapters nor 
individuals can co-operate in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various 
fields of knowledge unless they are informed in these fields—competent and 
creative. To be informed, to know our limitations, to be discriminating in the selec- 
tion of sources, and to evaluate sources carefully are serious obligations for those 
who value knowledge and would assume responsible leadership in solving 
problems. 

Pi Lambda Theta values SERVICE, not only to the profession of education at 
local, state, and national levels, but also to the community. Chapters are endowed 
with the potentialities to look critically at needs, to think independently, to act 
responsibly, and to choose those areas for service where Pi Lambda Theta uniquely 
can serve. Many chapter projects in the past have alerted other groups to ways they 
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could serve the community and the profession. A chapter serves with honor when it 
lets a responsibility pass to others who can do the job ably, while it looks to an area 
of need best met by the resources within the chapter itself. Members and chapters 
stand ready to serve, because they appreciate the fact that they have received 
generously from others and they, in turn, value the process of sharing their resources 
—of giving freely of their talents and knowledge and skills. 

Pi Lambda Theta values FELLOWSHIP, fellowship with members of the chap- 
ter of affiliation and with Pi Lambda Thetans everywhere, fellowship with members 
of the profession, and fellowship with others who share similar values. The ideal 
of the loving and understanding teacher generates a way of life which needs not 
be confined to the classroom. Once Pi Lambda Thetans have accepted as a guiding 
principle the proposition that no puzzled seeker should fail for want of help that 
it is within their power to give, they are committed to service and fellowship— 
collectively and individually—on continuously-expanding boundaries as horizons 
broaden. To many members, companionship with fellow Pi Lambda Thetans is an 
important outcome of affiliation with a chapter. And, when such fellowship arises 
from the sharing of work for a professional goal consistent with the purposes of 
the association, it can be an especially stimulating experience for all the members 
involved in the enterprise. Whether the fellowship that is valued is that among 
chapter members, in areas of interpersonal relationships among members of the 
profession, or in intercultural understandings in wider contexts, fellowship has 
important implications to be developed with wisdom, responsibility, and integrity. 

Pi Lambda Theta values INTEGRITY. Although, specifically, this value is not 
spe. :d out in the purposes, it is implied in those purposes and especially in the 
emphasis given to professional standards and professional spirit. The charge to 
members urges loyalty not only to Pi Lambda Theta but also to those institutions 
in which the member has received her education and in which she serves, as well as 
to institutions in the sense of established custom. The development of more pro- 
found concepts of personal and professional integrity as experiences accumulate is 
a vital part of the maturation of Pi Lambda Thetans as individuals and as members 
of a profession. 

Pi Lambda Theta values DEMOCRACY and democratic education. The intrinsic 
values and concomitant implied values are treasured by members who have been 
educated in the institutions of a democratic society and who, as teachers and as citi- 
zens, serve a democratic nation. Specific interpretations of democracy as a way of 
life are myriad, but they rest on ideals of self-discipline and responsibility for self 
in a society dedicated to a government by the people and to ideals of self-determina- 
tion. Enriching the concepts of democracy and democratic education requires re- 
sponsible, thoughtful leadership and well-developed skills of communication and 
problem-solving. 

With the calculated risk of making generalizations subject to a variety of in- 
terpretations, your President chose to focus the attention of delegates on some of 
the abstracted values seen as undergirding the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. She 
chose to deal in abstractions because delegates have been concerned, during Council, 
with specifics. The program of the past few days and the many discussions which 
have taken place have enlivened and enriched concepts of what chapters can do in 
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translating the purposes into concrete programs of action. But the evaluation of any 
chapter program is ultimately related to the values to which the organization is dedi- 
cated and for the promotion of which the organization exists. May each chapter rep- 
resented at Council enjoy a rewarding biennium as, through its program, it attempts 
to interpret the purposes of the association. When National Board members visit 
chapters during the forthcoming biennium, they will observe with interest the 
activities which have emerged from the reconsideration, at this Council, of Pi 
Lambda Theta’s purposes. 


This message was presented at the final session of the Twentieth Biennial Council. 





integrity without knowledge is weak and useless. 

In all things preserve integrity; and the consciousness of thine own upright- 
ness will alleviate the toil of business, soften the hardness of ill-success and dis- 
appointments, and give thee an humble confidence before God, when the 
ingratitude of man, or the iniquity of the times may rob thee of other reward. 

WILLIAM PALEY, 1743-1805 


Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to 
yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of the world. 
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The greatest homage we can pay to truth is to use it. 
EMERSON 
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National Board Members 


SYLVIA VOPNI, newly-elected national president of Pi Lambda Theta, holds 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees from the University of Washington, Seattle, where 
she is assistant professor of education. She has been a member of both Zeta and the 
Washington Alumnz Chapters and was president of the latter in 1940-41. In 1944, 
she served on the Research Committee which won the Ella Victoria Dobbs Award, 
As further indication of her interest and service to Pi Lambda Theta nationally, 
she served as associate editor of the P? Lambda Theta Journal from 1946-49; as 
feature editor of “Creative Teacher Exchange” of Educational Horizons from 1953- 
55; as chairman of the Extension Committee, 1955-57, of the Publications Survey, 
1956, and of the Place of Meeting, 1955-57. 

Dr. Vopni’s professional experience began as a public-school teacher in the state 
of Washington. From 1942-46, she was a physicist for the Navy Department, 
Returning to teaching in 1946, she won (in 1949) the Northwest Regional Sorop- 
timist Fellowship in Education at the University of Washington. In 1951, she re- 
ceived a research appointment from the Seattle Public Schools and the University 
of Washington. In 1954, she became a member of the university faculty. 

Dr. Vopni is a member of numerous professional organizations, including Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics, National Science Teachers Association, 
Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma (president of Omicron chapter from 1954 
56), Mathematical Association of America, American Statistical Association, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, and Administrative Women in Education (Washington). 
She was president of the Seattle Association of Classroom Teachers from 1947-49 
and vice-president of the Washington Council of Mathematics Teachers from 
1955-57. 

Despite all these commitments, Miss Vopni has found time and energy to servé 
the American Association of University Women as program chairman in 1949-50 
and as higher education chairman in 1953-55 and 1956-57 and to assist the Puget 
Sound Personnel and Guidance Association as chairman of the spring conference in 
1957. 

Sylvia's professional powers ate superseded, however, by her “sparkle,” her fine 
sense of humor, and her unusual capacity for making things move smoothly. 





GLADYS A. CORYELL, first vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta, is a member 
of the Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz Chapter. She is a former member of Alpha 
Delta Chapter where she served as corresponding secretary and president. She is 
probably best known to Pi Lambda Thetans for her work as editor of the Pi Lambda 
Theta Journal and of Educational Horizons. 

At the present time, she holds the position of librarian of the educational library 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, where she formerly served as 4 
reference librarian and as librarian of the graduate reading room. Her previous 
experience includes teaching physical education at Oregon State College, the Unt 
versity of Redlands, and Sweetwater Union High School. She has directed a summer 
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workshop on school libraries for the University of Arizona and has served as a 
consultant on school libraries. 

Gladys Coryell took her undergraduate work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and she did graduate work at both the University of California, Berkeley, 
and the University of California at Los Angeles. It was at the latter school that she 
earned her doctorate in education. 

Miss Coryell has also been active in a number of other organizations, including 
Pi Gamma Mu, Delta Kappa Gamma, Kappa Phi Zeta, PEO, Zeta Tau Alpha 
(social), and local, state, and national library associations. She served as national 
secretary and director of public relations of Delta Psi Kappa before becoming its 
national president. She has published a number of articles in library journals. 

Gladys has the ability to grasp a problem and see a way to a solution. Her recent 
concern has been to work with a committee trying to formulate a program at the 
national and local levels which would carry out the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 
more effectively. She is tireless in her interest in the organization. Her numerous 
chapter visits during the past few years have enabled Pi Lambda Thetans all over 
the country to know her and love her as members of her own chapter do. 


M. ADELINE OLSON, treasurer of Pi Lambda Theta and a life member of the 
Grand Forks Alumne Chapter, is professor and chairman of the department of 
business education at the State Teachers College in Mayville, North Dakota. 

Dr. Olson began her business-teaching career on the staff of Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College in Texas, then served as principal and field superintendent of the Gulf 
Coast Business Schools, and (from 1947 to 1956) prepared teachers of business 
subjects for the College of Education at the University of North Dakota. These 
experiences eminently qualify her for the national office she holds in Pi Lambda 
Theta. 

Her sincere interest in education is apparent through her active membership in 
numerous local, state, and national professional organizations, which she has served 
in important capacities. An impressive list of activities and honors (including Delta 
Phi Delta; Pi Omega Pi; American Association of University Women, which she 
has served as both state secretary and state corresponding secretary; the American 
Psychological Association; Business and Professional Women’s Club; the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association; Cub Scout Den Mother Adviser; church 
school teacher and junior choir director) is evidence of her boundless energy and 
diversified interests. 

That she is sincerely interested in teaching and devoted to her profession is mani- 
fested through her willingness to accept a work load above and beyond the call of 
duty. As a teacher-administrator, Dr. Olson has established that she is a scholar of 
discernment and industry, capable of carrying on individual projects which are 
colored with imagination as well as characterized by thoroughness. 

In spite of a very busy professional life, Dr. Olson enthusiastically pursues her 
homemaking activities. Her son Mark David, a thirteen-year-old high-school junior, 
and his dad keep things lively for Mrs. Olson on the “home front.” And, just to 
turn the tables, Tarbaby, a black Labrador, pursues Dr. Olson with the same deter- 
mination with which she attacks her own work. He, too, attends college classes daily! 
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EDITH L. BALL, vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta and a member of Rho 
Chapter, received her B.S. and M.A. degrees at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and her Ed.D. degree at New York University. A distinguished college 
career has been followed by an equally distinguished professional career as a teacher 
of physical education and health in several colleges and universities in the Middle 
West and the East (among them, her two alma maters—Teachers College and 
New York University) and as an administrator and supervisor of recreation and re- 
lated community activities in several eastern states and in Washington, D.C. At the 
present time, she enjoys a splendid record as assistant professor of education and 
curriculum adviser in recreation at New York University. 

Superlatives are prompted whenever Edith is mentioned among those who know 
her best. She is a serious thinker and a dynamic leader, combining the freshness 
and vigor of youth with the good judgment and keen understanding of maturity. 
These characteristics, combined with a natural simplicity and friendliness, endear 
her to everyone. 

Pj Lambda Theta has had the benefit of Edith’s enthusiasm for group activity 
and her ability in organization and leadership by her service in many different 
capacities. She has served Rho Chapter as chairman of committees, keeper of the 
records, vice-president, and president. She has represented Rho Chapter as Biennial 
Council delegate. 

Pi Lambda Theta shares Miss Ball’s ability and loyalty with many other profes- 
sional organizations, in each of which she has been an active and a productive 
worker. She has served on local, state, and national committees for the promotion of 
recreation and the improvement of the status of professional workers in this field, 
for hospital recreation, and for recreation for the handicapped and the aged. 

In spite of her very strenuous professional schedule, Edith finds time to enjoy het 
home, her friends, and her hobbies. Among the latter are arts and crafts, the dance, 
and the theater. 





SHATA LURIE LING, vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta and member of Xi 
Chapter, received an A.B. degree at the University of Texas and a M.P.H. degree 
at the University of Michigan. She comes to her office with a wide and varied 
background and experience. 

Shata has already given much service to Pi Lambda Theta, having been treasurer, 
president, and consultant of Xi Chapter, local chairman of the 1955 Biennial 
Council, and a member of the 1955 Nominating Committee. 

Her professional experience has included being director of social welfare and 
literacy projects of the WPA in Florida; organizer of the first traveling library in 
Florida; specialist in community education in Wayne County, Michigan; health 
educator for the Rapid Treatment Center; medical adviser for the Welfare Depatt- 
ment of Washtenaw County, Michigan; research assistant in gerontology at the 
University of Michigan; and lecturer for the University of Michigan Extension 
Service. Shata now adds to her professional stature as having been founder and 
now executive director of the Senior Citizens’ Guild of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Community service has been foremost in her life, as she has taken active leader 
ship in her church and the parent-teachers association. She has also worked with the 
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University of Michigan broadcasting station in organizing and moderating the pro- 
gram ‘World Neighbors.” 

Mrs. Ling is the author of several books that have been widely and successfully 
used in prisons, reformatories, and wherever there is an illiteracy problem. She has 
also written articles for professional journals. She has membership in the American 
Association of University Women and Altrusa International, she is a founding mem- 
ber of the Michigan Gerontological Society, and she is a fellow in the Gerontologi- 
cal Society and in the American Public Health Association. 

Shata, above all, is a loving mother to a son and daughter, the doting grand- 
mother of Debbie and David, and successful homemaker for her husband Dan. 
One of her greatest gifts is her genuine love of people. 


MURIEL ANDERSON ROSE brings to the office of vice-president of Pi Lambda 
Theta a varied background of experiences in professional, religious, and inter- 
cultural organizations. Initiated into Pi Lambda Theta by Omega Chapter at the 
University of California, Berkeley, she has served as an officer on the executive 
board for three terms. 

A product of the public schools of Oakland, she has done undergraduate work 
at San Francisco State College. She has studied on summer scholarships at Mills 
College and at Stanford University. She received an M.A. degree in elementary ad- 
ministration from the University of California, Berkeley, in June, 1954. 

Mrs. Rose is well known in religious groups in the East Bay. Her keen interest 
in professional organizations is evidenced by her participation at the local, state, 
national, and international levels. Locally, as a classroom teacher who supervises 
cadet teachers, she has served as representative to the Oakland Teacher Association, 
Elementary Section, and as an active supporter of the International Relations Com- 
mittee. Statewide, the California Teachers Association recognized her leadership 
qualities when (along with the American Association of United Nations) mem- 
bers of a joint advisory committee chose her as cochairman for the Teachers’ United 
Nations Workshop. Along with local service to Pi Lambda Theta, Muriel Rose 
divides her time with another professional group—the Association of Childhood 
Education International. She served as an official delegate to the state and inter- 
national study conference held in Los Angeles and is known in local and state circles. 

The Alameda County Chapter of the American Association of United Nations 
elected her to the Advisory Board of Directors because of the vital interest she has 
shown in service projects for UNICEF and UNESCO. The co-operative sharing of a 
local school committee with a national agency gained the recognition it rightfully 
deserved when three gold citations were awarded Mrs. Rose and her committee for 
unselfish service with a deep concern for the welfare of the world’s children during 
the past two years. 





MARION E. WILES, dearly beloved by Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and the Metro- 
politan New York Alumnz Chapters, is proudly claimed as a member of the family 
of the last-named chapter. Marion’s warm and friendly manner implies her eager- 
ness to serve Pi- Lambda Theta and to lend a helping hand at any time. 

But Marion is such a modest person that even members of her own chapter will 
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be surprised—and delighted—to find out some personal details. Born in Man- 
chester, Massachusetts, Marion began her professional training at the Bridgewater 
Normal School. Upon receiving her diploma, she continued her studies at Teachers 
College, Columbia University (B.S.), and Harvard University (Ed.M., Ed.D.). It 
was at Harvard that she became a member of Pi Lambda Theta through member- 
ship in Alpha Eta Chapter, where she served as chapter president. 

Her professional experience began as an elementary teacher in Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, where she also served as supervisor of primary grades and special classes 
and district principal. She next went to the Brockton, Massachusetts, school system, 
as supervisor of primary grades and as educational consultant. In 1945, she went 
to Great Neck, Long Island, as executive assistant to the superintendent of schools, 
where she has made an excellent record. 

Miss Wiles soon found other Pi Lambda Thetans who believed there was a place 
and a need for an alumnz chapter in New York City. She joined them in their 
efforts to found such a chapter and became a charter member of this group— 
where she has been a source of strength in sedi the chapter find its place ina 
large metropolitan area. 

Marion says she has no hobbies; but, of course, that isn’t really accurate. Two 
hobbies are people and her profession. Her enthusiasm for whatever she does takes 
it out of the category of a job. She does admit to an “extracurricular activity’— 
managing a cranberry bog which has been in her family for two generations. Cer- 
tainly Marion exemplifies the New England tradition of loyalty to her work and 
her fellow-men, of dreams and visions as the seedlings of reality. 


M. VIRGINIA BIGGY, editor of Educational Horizons and the Newsletter 
and a member of Alpha Gamma Chapter, received her B.S. and Ed.D. degrees at 
Boston University. Her professional experiences have included teaching business 
education in high school, teaching in the elementary schools, serving as a staff com 
sultant for a state Department of Education and as a reading consultant in the pub 
lic schools, and teaching in college. 

During the coming year, she will continue her full-time work as director of 
elementary instruction in the Concord, Massachusetts, public schools and as assist- 
ant professor of education at Tufts University—where she directs the educational 
clinic and the elementary education work for undergraduates and experienced 
teachers. 

The possessor of unfailing energy and a gift for organization, Miss Biggy has 
served her chapter well as treasurer, vice-president, and president. She was the 
instigator of the successful Beginning Teachers Conference, now a regularly- 
scheduled event in New England. 

Pi Lambda Theta shares her services with many other national and local profes 
sional organizations, among which are the Boston University School of Education 
Alumni Association (of which she is a past-president) and the New England 
Reading Association (of which she is an executive board member and a past 
president). 

In addition to her numerous educational activities, Virginia is very interested im 
Poco 4 Poco, her home in Brewster on Cape Cod to which she goes, she says, “when 
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ever I have a minute.’’ Several issues of Educational Horizons have been ‘‘put to 
bed” in Brewster while Virginia was ostensibly ‘‘relaxing.”” The theater and music 
are also major interests, but topping the list of ‘favorites’’ are her three little nieces 
about whom she has many fascinating stories. 


LOIS KNOWLES, consultant to the National Board and a member of Alpha 
Chapter, is associate professor of education at the University of Missouri. She has 
received three degrees from the university: B.S. in education, M.A., and Ed.D. She 
has also done graduate study at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Her professional experience has included teaching in the elementary public 
schools in Missouri and supervising in the State Teachers College, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, and in the University Laboratory School, University of Missouri. 

Lois has done her share of Pi Lambda Theta service for Alpha Chapter, having 
served as treasurer, secretary, vice-president, and president. She has just retired as 
national vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Her active leadership in education is evidenced by her activities in local, state, 
and national organizations. She has served as secretary, vice-president, and president 
of the Missouri Department of Classroom Teachers; she continues to be an active 
member of the Missouri State Teachers Association, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Association of University Professors, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Association for Childhood 
Education International, National Education Association, and the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development in the Missouri Chapter. 

Miss Knowles is co-author of a new series of arithmetic textbooks being pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company. 

At all times an enthusiastic worker and devoted to her profession, Lois, however, 
never shows the strain of pressure from work, as she consistently greets all with 
the same radiant smile and gives them a feeling of security and confidence through 
her composure and poise. 
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Program of the Council 


HOW Pl LAMBDA THETA ACTIVATES ITS PURPOSES 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 


“GETTING TO KNow You” 
Morning 
9:00-11:00 Registration and Social Hour ........... Grace Dodge Lounge 
(Coffee Hour in Charge of New York Chapters— 
Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and Metropolitan New 
York Alumnz) 
11:00-12:00 Orientation of Delegates ..............+4.. Dodge Hall 302 
Meeting of Group Leaders and Recorders ..... Dodge Hall 305 
12:15- 1:45 Welcome Luncheon ............. Teachers College Cafeteria 
New York Chapters, Hostesses 
Call to Order 
Bernice Baxter, President 
Invocation 
Marion E. Wiles, Vice-President 
Afternoon 
2:00- 4:00 Opening Session ..............+4- Horace Mann Auditorium 
Bernice Baxter, Presiding 
Greetings from the President 
Council Orientation 
Gladys A. Coryell; First Vice-President 
Report of President 
Bernice Baxter, President 
Biennial Reports 
Greetings 
T. L. Hungate, Controller, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Dinner 
G00 Intormal TAME 5 oon Socio sce cae dese Men’s Faculty Club 
M. Virginia Biggy, Vice-President, Hostess 
Evening 
8:00-10:00. General Session .... 222. .00220050 Horace Mann Auditorium 
Bernice Baxter, Presiding 
Salute to the Flag 
Norma Boyle Gibson, Sigma 
Marjorie E. Wolfe, Los Angeles Alumnze 
Continuation of Biennial Reports 
Speaker: Mildred Sandison Fenner, Editor, 
Journal of the National Education Association 
“The Role of Women in Education” 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 22 


“WHERE ARE WE GOING?”’ 
Morning 
9:00-12:00 Group Discussions on Identifying the Jobs Needed to Be Done 
to Accomplish the Council Theme 
12:15- 1:45 Special Talent Luncheon .......... Teachers College Cafeteria 
M. Adeline Olson, Treasurer, and Shata L. Ling, Vice- 
President Elect, Hostesses 
Afternoon 
2:00- 3:00 Business Session ...........ee000- Horace Mann Auditorium 
Bernice Baxter, Presiding 
Continuation of Biennial Reports 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Monte Lee Davis, Chairman, Alpha Mu 
Introduction of Parliamentarian, Margaret Bible 
Rules for Council Business 
3:00- 4:00 Clinics on Chapter Problems 


Dinner 
6:00 Founders and Life Members Banquet ...... Men’s Faculty Club 
Edith Ball, Vice-President Elect, Hostess 
Invocation 
Anna Frankle, Rho 
Founders’ Ceremony 
Rho Chapter 
Speaker: Helen M. Walker, National Past-President 
“Life Membership” 
Evening 
8:00-10:00 General Session ................. Horace Mann Auditorium 


Gladys A. Coryell, Presiding 
Reports of Program Discussion Group Leaders 
Panel Discussion 
Campus Chapter Point of View 
Grace W. Gates, Alpha Nu 
Alumnz Chapter Point of View 
Roberta Shine, Chicago Alumne 
Research Point of View 
Ruth Lofgren, Metropolitan New York Alumnz 
National Point of View 
Bernice Baxter, National President, 
Pj Lambda Theta 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 23 
“How Do WE GET THERE?” 

Morning 

9:00-12:00 Group Discussions on Action Ideas to Accomplish the Council 

Theme 

BesSSe EGS Ra 80s eR CENS Sees oes Teachers College Cafeteria 
Afternoon 

2:00- 4:00 Business Session ..........-..e008: Horace Mann Auditorium 


Bernice Baxter, Presiding 
Tour of the United Nations Building 
Dinner 
Foe: ~- See di nk RG ois 0b TEs International House 
Marion E. Wiles, Vice-President, Hostess 
Invocation 
Muriel Rose, Vice-President Elect 
Introduction of Guests from International House 
and from Ghana 
Ruth Lofgren 
Speaker: Norman Acton, Executive Director, 
United States Committee for UNICEF 
“Children in a Changing World” 
Closing Selection 
Muriel Rose 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 24 


“AND YOU'LL NEVER WALK ALONE” 
Morning 
D700 Teasenees DOO 5 ois 5.3 ony 5 oe vg.ce sec ge cops Dodge Hall 103 
Bernice Baxter, Presiding 
Council Summary 
Gladys A. Coryell, Council Program Planning 
Committee Chairman 
Installation of Officers 
Bernice Baxter 
12:15- 1:45 Regional Skits Luncheon .......... Teachers College Cafeteria 
Sylvia Vopni, President, Hostess 
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COMMITTEES 


Council Program Planning Committee—Gladys A. Coryell (First Vice-Presi- 
dent), chairman, Norma Boyle Gibson (Sigma), Jane Hood (consultant), Mabel 
Keefauver (Alpha Delta), Florence Mason (Alpha Psi), Helen Thompson (Com- 
mittee on Public Relations), Betty Unanian (Alpha Psi), Jean Williams (Pasadena 
Alumnz), Marjorie E. Wolfe (Los Angeles Alumnz). 

Credentials Committee—Monte Lee Davis (Alpha Mu), chairman, Doris E. 
Jakubek (Theta), Carmen Johnson (Executive Director), consultant, Betty Lou 
Skiles (Alpha Sigma), Ruth P. Tangeman (Alpha Iota). 

Exhibits Committee—Anita Allen (Kappa), Ruth Chausse (Fort Wayne Alum- 
nz), Elsie Chelgren (Philadelphia Alumnz), chairman, Judy Jack (Alpha Upsi- 
lon), Ruth Maier (Toledo Alumnz), Lois McElveny (Portland Alumnz), Nancy 
L. Snively (Delta), Marion E. Wiles (Vice-President), consultant, Jean A. Yo- 
sepian (Alpha Zeta). 

Local Arrangements Committee—Edith Ball (Rho), Marion R. Brown (Alpha 
Epsilon), chairman, Miriam Bryan (Rho), Virginia Cabrera (Alpha Epsilon), 
Ruth Chernowitz (Alpha Epsilon), Mary S. Kirkpatrick (Alpha Epsilon), Marion 
Loesche (Rho), Ruth Lofgren (Metropolitan New York Alumnz), Grace Stuart 
Nutley (Metropolitan New York Alumnz), Frances Purdy (Alpha Epsilon), 
Esther Thomas (Chi), Lorraine Wallenborn (Alpha Epsilon), Helen Weingarten 
(Rho), Julia Wilson (Alpha Epsilon), Judith Wolfinger (Alpha Epsilon). 

Music Committee—Betty J. Betz (Washington Alumnz), Isabel Hiltbrunner 
(Kansas City Alumnz), Alice Rogers (Iota), Ora Mae Winstead (Evansville 
Alumnz), Muriel Rose (Vice-President elect) , ‘consultant, Esther Thomas (Chi), 
chairman. 

Public Relations Committee—Elizabeth Asfahl (Denver Alumnz), Beverly 
Buller (Zeta), Gladys A. Coryell (First Vice-President), consultant, Nancy C. 
Gaffney (Northern Ohio Alumnz), Flora Irene Mata (Alpha Chi), Geneva Mc- 
Donald (Alpha Beta), Anna M. Rynne (Alpha Eta), Guri Saad (Grand Forks 
Alumnz), Sophie E. Schnitter (Santa Barbara Alumne), Helen K. Smith 
(Lambda), Vivian R. Sweeney (Spokane Alumnz), Helen M. Thompson (Com- 
mittee on Public Relations) , chairman, Julia Trowbridge (Northern Indiana Alum- 
nz), Karen M. Wiseman (San Diego Alumnz). 

Resolutions Committee—Ruth I. Anderson (Dayton Alumnz), Panoria Apostol 
(Indianapolis Alumnz), M. Virginia Biggy (Vice-President), consultant, Blanche 
J. Hosack (Alpha Alpha), Helmi Koivisto (Epsilon), Mariella L. Lenahan 
(Omega), Alice R. Nelsen (Alpha Theta), Anna R. O’Connor (Detroit Alum- 
nz), Margaret C. Raabe (Alpha Kappa), Pauline J. Wildman (Southern Indiana 
Alumnz), chairman. 

Parliamentarian—Margaret Bible (Rho). 

Group Discussion Leaders—Dorothy May Abbott (St. Louis Alumnz), Lucile 
Burrall (Pasadena Alumnz), Margaret W. Clark (San Jose Alumne), Cynthia 
Colvin (Alpha Pi), Enid Elser (Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz), Elizabeth Eng- 
lish (Central Missouri Alumnz), Viola Hall (Beta), Blanche Hazelrigg (Alpha 
Tau), Pearle A. Hewitt (Eugene Alumnz), Lynette Hughes (Nu), Ann Johnson 
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(Gamma), Jessie L. McGlon (Kentuckiana Alumnz), Marjorie Roberts (Alpha), 
Dorothy Sherman (Alpha Rho), Mary Ann Steele (Council Bluffs-Omaha Alum- 
ne), Judith I. Wolfinger (Alpha Epsilon), Martha Zahn (Xi). 

Group Discussion Recorders—Evelyn C. Banner (Alpha Delta), Inez P. Bryant 
(Central Ohio Alumnz), Glenyce Goodbary (Alpha Omicron), Martha R. Gun- 
ning (Long Beach Alumnz), Marilyn Horton (Pi), Joyce Johnson (Upsilon), 
Alice R. Krehbiel (San Bernardino Valley Alumnz), Arlayne Larson (Tau), 
Catl.erine A. V. Lyons (Western Pennsylvania Alumnz), Cherry McGinnis (Psi), 
Carol McSpadden (Alpha Xi), Theresia Nelson (Northern California Alumnz), 
Barbara Osborn (Mu), Mary C. Pine (Alpha Gamma), Janet Shuman (Omicron), 
Madeleine T. Skirven (Chi), Jean P. Tison (Alpha Phi). 

Panel Discussion Leaders—Bernice Baxter (President), Grace W. Gates (Alpha 
Nu), Ruth Lofgren (Metropolitan New York Alumnz), Roberta Shine (Chicago 
Alumnz). 





A recent regulation of the Post Office Department requires the inclusion 
of zone numbers in the addresses for mailing of second- and third-class ma- 
terial. The George Banta Company, Inc., printer of the publications of Pi 
Lambda Theta, has assured the Post Office Department of its co-operation. 

The address labels of many members who live in cities where there are 
postal zones do not now include those zone numbers. Each member is requested 
to check her address label on this issue of Educational Horizons. If a zone 
number should be included, please either (1) send the address label to the 
national office with the postal zone added or (2) write to the national office 
pointing out the omission of the zone number. 

In order that Pi Lambda Theta may comply with the Post Office Department 
ruling, the prompt co-operation of members will be greatly appreciated. 




















Report of the President, 1955-57 


B Bus Focus of the President's effort for the past two years has been upon a clearer 
working conception of Pi Lambda Theta purposes and upon better-defined program 
activities that will help to achieve these purposes. Both the national Program Committee 
and the Council Program Planning Committee have given stimulating direction and assist. 
ance toward these ends. During the first year of the biennium, the Program Committee 
urged all chapters to evaluate their programs and projects. Then, in the spring of 1957, 
the Council Program Planning Committee urged all chapters to give serious consideration 
to tasks that chapters considered most important. “How Pi Lambda Theta Activates Its 
Purposes,” the 1957 Biennial Council theme, is the culminating step in a two-year em 
phasis of the unique responsibilities of Pi Lambda Thetans as individuals and as chapter 
members. 

In 1955, the outgoing president indicated that a Committee on Personnel Policies 
had already been proposed to the incoming president. Early in the biennium, a Personnel 
Practices Committee was created, with the result that Pi Lambda Theta now has a body 
of written personnel policies for its national office staff. The National Board at its 
August, 1956, meeting approved the recommendations of the Personnel Practices Com- 
mittee relative to the composition of the national office staff, employment agreements, 
tenure, hours of employment, vacations, sick leave, remuneration, and other employment 
considerations. 

The 1955 Biennial Council ratified a new National Constitution and Bylaws, thus 
making necessary the compilation of a handbook for chapter officers based upon the new 
constitution. The need for a revised handbook and possibly for a revised Book of Cere- 
monies was suggested at the close of the last biennium. Work on both of these publications 
has been begun by the Committee on Publications, assisted by one of the national officers. 
Also due to the adoption of a new national constitution, the Committee on Chapter Con- 
stitutions and Bylaws has been kept busy during the past two years in helping chapters 
make their chapter constitutions conform with the National Constitution and Bylaws. 

The newly-adopted National Constitution and Bylaws provides for a Finance Com- 
mittee with a non-Board member as chairman. Before the Finance Committee began 
operation, it seemed advisable to have a special committee assist in clarifying the tasks 
of the Finance Committee. This clarification completed, the Finance Committee has 
assumed its major responsibility of preparing the 1957-59 biennial budget. 

The granting to women of three, annual $2,000 fellowship awards for research in 
education was approved by the 1955 Biennial Council. Immediately following the 
August, 1955, Board meeting, a Fellowship Awards Committee, composed of five, highly- 
qualified Pi Lambda Thetans, was appointed. This committee developed a plan for the 
selection of awardees for the three annual fellowship awards for the first year of the 
biennium. Three candidates were chosen. No awards were made in the second year of the 
biennium as time was needed to test the procedure. Announcement has been made of 
the awards to be available for the academic year 1958-59. 

These two years have been an experimental period for the publication of Educational 
Horizons. M. Virginia Biggy, editor of Educational Horizons, and Carmen Johnson, 
technical editor, are to be congratulated for their handling of a most difficult assignment. 
Moving from a plan of publication that involved an Advisory Committee consisting of 
representatives from several chapters to a planning committee composed of Beta, Mu, and 
Chi Chapters (for the Spring, 1956, issue), the Editor has also followed the Board's 
directives of 1956 to devote the content of the four issues of the 1956-57 year to the 
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purposes of Pi Lambda Theta; to reduce the number of pages; and to publish two 
issues of a newsletter with content devoted primarily to organization news. The problems 
of publication have been made complex by this experimentation, but recent action by 
the National Board has clarified the plan of publication for the immediate future. The 
details of the pattern are included in the Editor’s report. 

The report of the Executive Director is indicative of the volume of business in which 
the national office is engaged. Each biennium, an increased membership places greater 
demands upon the national office. The amount of correspondence handled by both the 
Executive Director and the President becomes greater with the addition of new members 
and added organizational activities. Each National Board member assists in the carrying 
out of responsibilities, giving generously of her time and interest. With an organization 
growing yearly, there is constant need to evaluate the most time-consuming responsibili- 
ties of Board members and headquarters staff. 

Communication between national committees and chapters is most important in unifying 
the activities of the association. The Committee on Public Relations is recommending 
that there be a future study of intercommunicative techniques. This type of study might 
result in improved methods of communication that would be both effective and time- 
saving. 

One of the principal activities of members of the National Board is visiting chapters. 
According to the National Constitution and Bylaws, all Pi Lambda Theta chapters must be 
visited each biennium by the President or by someone named by her. During this biennium, 
visits began in October, 1955, and ended in May, 1957. For the most part, the scheduling 
of visits was accomplished with a minimum of difficulty. 

The schedule of visitation was as follows. 





Chapter Visitor Dates 
ALPHA Helen R. Pearson March 8-9, 1956 
BETA Marion E. Wiles May 4, 1956 
GAMMA Lois Knowles April 30-May 1, 1957 
DELTA Marion E. Wiles November 3, 1956 
EPSILON M. Virginia Biggy November 18-20, 1956 
ZETA Marion E. Wiles January 15-16, 1957 
ETA Bernice Baxter April 11, 1956 
THETA Lois Knowles April 11-12, 1957 
IOTA Beulah Benton Tatum May 10-11, 1956 
KAPPA Bernice Baxter April 18-19, 1957 
LAMBDA Marion E. Wiles January 11, 1957 
MU Marion E. Wiles May 9, 1956 
NU Lois Knowles November 14, 1956 
XI Lois Knowles November 12-13, 1956 
OMICRON Lois Knowles April 9-10, 1957 
PI Marion E. Wiles January 17, 1957 
RHO Marion E. Wiles November 17, 1956 
SIGMA Sylvia Vopni November 11, 1956 
TAU Gladys A. Coryell March 21-23, 1956 
UPSILON Myra Green March 5, 1956 
CHI Bernice Baxter March 26, 1956 
PSI Gladys A. Coryell March 8, 1956 
OMEGA Bernice Baxter March 22, 1956 
ALPHA ALPHA Gladys A. Coryell March 4-5, 1956 
ALPHA BETA Gladys A. Coryell March 19-20, 1956 
ALPHA GAMMA Marion E. Wiles January 28, 1956 
ALPHA DELTA Sylvia Vopni November 11-13, 1956 
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Chapter 


ALPHA EPSILON 
ALPHA ZETA 
ALPHA ETA 
ALPHA THETA 
ALPHA IOTA 
ALPHA KAPPA 
ALPHA LAMBDA 
ALPHA MU 
ALPHA NU 
ALPHA XI 
ALPHA OMICRON 
ALPHA PI 
ALPHA RHO 
ALPHA SIGMA 
ALPHA TAU 
ALPHA UPSILON 
ALPHA PHI 
ALPHA CHI 


ALPHA PSI 

CENTRAL MISSOURI 
ALUMN 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZE 

CHICAGO ALUMN/: 

COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA 
ALUMNA 

DAYTON ALUMN 

DENVER ALUMN 

DETROIT ALUMN 

EUGENE ALUMN 

EVANSVILLE ALUMN4 

FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ 

GRAND FORKS ALUMN/ 

INDIANAPOLIS ALUMN 

KANSAS CITY ALUMN/E 

KENTUCKIANA ALUMN/ 

LONG BEACH ALUMNZ 

LOS ANGELES ALUMN: 

METROPOLITAN NEW 
YORK ALUMNA 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ALUMNE 

NORTHERN INDIANA 
ALUMN 

NORTHERN OHIO 
ALUMN/ 

PASADENA ALUMN: 

PHILADELPHIA ALUMN/ 

PORTLAND ALUMN 

ST. LOUIS ALUMN/E 

SAN BERNARDINO 
VALLEY ALUMN 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNA 

SAN JOSE ALUMN/E 


Visitor 
Marion E. Wiles 
Marion E. Wiles 
Anita S. Dowell 
Bernice Baxter 
Sylvia Vopni 
Marion E. Wiles 
Lois Knowles 
Gladys A. Coryell 
M. Virginia Biggy 
Helen R. Pearson 
Sylvia Vopni 
Gladys A. Coryell 
Sylvia Vopni 
Lois Knowles 
Lois Knowles 
Lois Knowles 
Helen R. Pearson 
Bernice Baxter 
Sylvia Vopni 
Gladys A. Coryell 


Helen R. Pearson 
Marion E. Wiles 
Marion E. Wiles 


Lois Knowles 
Helen R. Pearson 
Sylvia Vopni 
Gladys A. Coryell 
Bernice Baxter 
Gladys A. Coryell 
Lois Knowles 
Gladys A. Coryell 
Lois Knowles 
Lois Knowles 
Helen R. Pearson 
Sylvia Vopni 
Sylvia Vopni 


M. Virginia Biggy 
Gladys A. Coryell 
Lois Knowles 


Helen R. Pearson 
Gladys A. Coryell 
Bernice Baxter 
Sylvia Vopni 
Helen R. Pearson 


Sylvia Vopni 
Gladys A. Coryell 
Bernice Baxter 
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Dates 
November 12, 1956 
January 10-11, 1957 
May 8, 1957 
March 28-29, 1956 
November 17, 1956 
April 10, 1957 
March 9, 1956 
March 25-27, 1956 
May 4-5, 1956 
April 6-7, 1957 
February 22, 1957 
March 18, 1956 
February 23, 1957 
March 10-11, 1956 
November 17, 1956 
April 21, 1956 
November 16-17, 1956 
January 12, 1956 (Installation) 
November 14, 1956 
June 8, 1957 (Installation) 


March 8-9, 1956 
April. 21, 1956 
January 12, 1957 


April 10-11, 1957 
March 2, 1957 
February 24, 1957 
March 17, 1956 

April 18, 1957 

March 11-13, 1956 
November 15-16, 1956 
March 21-22, 1956 
November 10, 1956 
May 12, 1956 

June 30, 1956 (Installation) 
November 14, 1956 
November 13, 1956 


October 28, 1955 
March 31, 1956 
November 11, 1956 


November 12, 1955 
May 26, 1956 

April 11-12, 1956 
December 3, 1955 
March 9-10, 1956 


November 15, 1956 
May 29, 1956 
September 30, 1956 
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Chapter Visitor Dates 

SANTA BARBARA 

ALUMNZ Bernice Baxter October 13, 1956 
SANTA MONICA BAY 

AREA ALUMN Bernice Baxter June 8-9, 1956 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 

ALUMN Beulah Benton Tatum May 10-11, 1956 
SPOKANE ALUMN Marion E. Wiles January 14, 1957 
TOLEDO ALUMN Gladys A. Coryell March 14-16, 1956 
WASHINGTON ALUMN Marion E. Wiles January 15-16, 1957 
WESTERN PENNSYL- 

VANIA ALUMN Marion E. Wiles November 3, 1956 


Three new chapters have been established this biennium: Alpha Chi and Alpha Psi 
Chapters and the Kentuckiana Alumnz Chapter. 

Board members have served as chairmen, consultants, or as members of all but one of 
the 1955-57 standing committees whose members were appointed at the beginning of the 
biennium. Their co-operation in carrying responsibility has been a definite asset in the 
successful pursuance of the work accomplished this biennium. 

One of the time-consuming activities for national officers is responding to requests by 
the President for approval of necessary items of business. The following matters were 
handled by written vote. 


Appointment of the 1955-56 Nominating Committee. Approved September 16, 1955. 

Interview by the Executive Director of a possible applicant for a staff position. Approved Sep- 
tember 23, 1955. 

Proposal of the plan of operation and budget of the Fellowship Awards Committee. Approved 
November 15, 1955. 

Appointment of Beulah Benton Tatum as the National Board representative on the occasion 
honoring Helene W. Hartley. Approved November 25, 1955. 

Permission to a campus group to petition for a charter. Approved November 27, 1955. 

Suggestion for early January announcements of three Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships by Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee. Approved December 4, 1955. 

Preliminary report from a campus group. Approved February 16, 1956. 

Associate membership of Pi Lambda Theta in the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. Approved March 23, 1956. 

Present policy of ordering insignia through the national office extended to ordering guard pins. 
Approved March 25, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee for new prices for guard pins: plain gold guard, 
$4.75; hand-engraved gold guard, $5.60; close-set pearl guard, $10.25; crown-set pearl guard, 
$15.50; officer guard pin, $2.75 (no change). Approved March 25, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to award fellowships to Miss Aurora L. 
Biamonte and Mrs. Man Mohini Kaul. Approved April 18, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to award a fellowship to Miss Margaret 
Rucker Jenson. Approved May 8, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to name Miss Aurora L. Biamonte as 
the recipient of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. Approved May 25, 1956. 

Application for a charter from the Kentuckiana alumnez group. Approved May 31, 1956. 

Appointment of the 1956-57 Nominating Committee. Approved September 10, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve revision of 
the Central Ohio Alumne Chapter Constitution and Bylaws. Approved September 14, 1956. 

Invitation by Marquis-Who’s Who, Inc. for co-operation of Pi Lambda Theta by being listed as 
a patron and by furnishing sources of information concerning women who should be con- 
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sidered as possible listees in a new reference to be published, Who's Who of America, 
Women. Disapproved October 23, 1956. 

Employment agreement for the Executive Director. Approved November 1, 1956. 

Permission to a campus group to petition for a charter. Approved November 6, 1956. 

Proposal of the plan of operation of the Fellowship Awards Committee for awards for 1958-59, 
Approved November 15, 1956. 

Selection of Teachers College, Columbia University, as the meeting-place for the Twentieth 
Biennial Council, 1957. Approved November 26, 1956. 

Selection of August 20-25, 1957, as dates for pre-Council National Board, Council, and post. 
Council National Board meetings. Approved November 29, 1956. 

Recommendation that an extension inquiry from a segregated university be discussed at the 
August, 1957, National Board meeting. Approved December 6, 1956. 

Petition for a charter from a campus group. Approved December 20, 1956. 

Recommendation and report of the Special Finance Committee appointed in August, 1956. Ap- 
proved January 30, 1957. 

Appointment of M. Virginia Biggy as editor of Educational Horizons for 1957-58 (Fall, 1957 
through Summer, 1958). Approved January 30, 1957. 

Participation of the Philadelphia Alumnez Chapter in the National Education Association con- 
vention by sponsoring a Pi Lambda Theta luncheon, July 2, 1957. Approved February 9, 1957. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee to invest $15,000 from the checking account by 
depositing $5,000 in each of the following: Denton Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Denton, Texas; Dollar Federal Savings and Loan Association, Columbus, Ohio; and Wash 
ington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, Washington. Approved March 6, 1957. 

Renewal of the lease for the present office space for July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1959. Ap 
proved March 17, 1957. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve revision of 
the Fort Wayne Alumne Chapter Constitution and Bylaws. Approved April 16, 1957. 
Granting $20.00 to the Philadelphia Alumnz Chapter for expenses incurred at the luncheon for 

Pi Lambda Thetans at the NEA convention. Approved April 22, 1957. 
Appointment of Margaret Bible as parliamentarian for the 1957 Council. Approved May 1, 1957. 
Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve revision of 
Alpha Chapter Constitution and Bylaws. Approved May 28, 1957. 

Publication of a newsletter as a quarterly in the months immediately following the publication 
of the official publication. Approved June 3, 1957. 
Financing by Pi Lambda Theta of a tour of the United Nations building by Council delegates on 

Saturday afternoon, August 24, 1957. Approved June 10, 1957. 


> 


In addition to the above, the Board participated in all important administrative deci- 
sions. Two of these were the selection of the chairman for the Council Program Planning 
Committee and for the chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee for the Council. 
Board comments and reactions were sought relative to the revisions of the Personnel 
Practices Committee suggestions and also on areas to be investigated by the Educational 
Horizons Survey Committee. Although separated by distance, Board members are in 
constant consultation with, the President. This close association of Board members is im- 
portant in the efficient transaction of business. 

Chapters voted by mail on the following matters. 


Granting a charter to the Women’s Education Honorary of Long Beach State College. Approved 
December 7, 1955. 

Election of national officers. Reported June 8, 1956. 

Amendment of Article VIII, Section 4, Procedure of nomination and election, of the National 
Constitution and Bylaws by deleting “brochure” and substituting ‘‘statement” of qualifications; 
by deleting “either by a two-thirds vote of the members of any three chapters in good stand 
ing provided that these chapters are not all located in any one state and provided that they 
include all the chapters in which the nominee has held office; or by a signed statement of any 
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three members of the National Board” and substituting “by a majority of the voting members 
present at regularly-scheduled chapter meetings, or meetings called for that specific purpose, 
of any three chapters in good standing provided that these chapters are not all located in any 
one state and provided that they include all the chapters in which the nominee has ever held 
membership”; by adding, “The nominating chapter shall state for which office the additional 
nomination is made and, in the odd-numbered years, for which vice-presidency the nominee is 
a candidate and shall also provide a statement of the additional nominee’s qualifications.” 
Defeated December 24, 1956. 

Granting a charter to Lambda Theta of the Los Angeles State College. Approved March 25, 1957. 

Election of national officers. Reported June 4, 1957. 


Each biennium, Pi Lambda Theta is invited to participate in events of particular edu- 
cational significance. This biennium has been no exception as is indicated by the events 
and by the Pi Lambda Thetans selected to represent the association. 


Presidential inauguration, Teachers College, Columbia University, November 22, 1955, repre- 
sented by Marion E. Wiles. 

Presidential inauguration, Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana, November 22, 1955, repre- 
sented by Ruby Strickland. 

National convention of Deans of Women, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 22-25, 1956, represented 
by Ina Ganson. 

Helene Hartley testimonial luncheon, April 14, 1956, represented by Beulah Benton Tatum. 

National convention of Deans of Women, San Francisco, March 29-April 1, 1957, represented 
by Carol Wickert. 

Presidential inauguration, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, April 29, 1957, represented by 
Clara Stanley. 


In February, 1956, hostesses from the Philadelphia Alumnz Chapter served with 
members of the National Board and with the Executive Director in planning a breakfast 
meeting during the convention of the American Association of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City. Again, in February, 1957, members of Alpha Gamma and Alpha Eta 
Chapters acted as hostesses for the AASA luncheon in Atlantic City under the general 
chairmanship of a Board member. In July, 1956, during the National Education Associa- 
tion convention in Portland, Pi Lambda Thetans were invited to a tea held in their 
honor by the Portland Alumnz Chapter. During the centennial celebration of the NEA 
on July 2, 1957, the Philadelphia Alumnz Chapter hostessed a luncheon with Helen 
Bailey, associate superintendent in charge of curriculum, School District of Philadelphia, 
as speaker. The Executive Director represented the association at the National Centennial 
Birthday Party of the NEA, held in Washington, D.C., on April 4, 1957. 

The President was honored by being invited to speak at a dinner meeting of Pi 
Lambda Thetans and Phi Delta Kappans during Schoolmen’s Week in Philadelphia 
in 1956. At several San Francisco-East Bay Area Pi Lambda Theta events, the President 
was guest speaker and was also recognized in numerous educational gatherings because 
of her position in the organization. One particular pleasure enjoyed by the President 
was that of having a long-distance telephone conversation with the officers and mem- 
bers of the Indianapolis Alumnz Chapter assembled at a breakfast meeting. 

It is often difficult to discuss plans by correspondence. The President was fortunate 
indeed to have had several conferences with the First Vice-President during the biennium. 
Some of the plans to be submitted to the 1956 Board meeting were formulated while 
in conference with the First Vice-President. Much of the clearance on details of the Twen- 
tieth Biennial Council meeting was facilitated by the geographical proximity of the 
President and the First Vice-President, who served as chairman of the Council Program 
Planning Committee. A conference with the Consultant and a meeting in Washington 
with the Treasurer and Executive Director in the spring of 1956 proved most helpful. 
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Because of the great geographical spread of the membership and because of the problems 
involved in communicating by letter, it means much to a national president to be able 
to confer directly with one or two of the national officers. There are always times when 
immediate decisions must be made. 

The future of Pi Lambda Theta is bright. With a well-managed national office and 
with well-systematized routines, the association should find it possible to concentrate 
upon strengthening its own internal understanding of the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta, 
Initiates should be given a longer and more intensive orientation. Far too many women 
who ate initiated into Pi Lambda Theta fail to become continuing members. This is a 
loss both to the individuals and to the profession, for every woman should be enriched— 
both personally and professionally—by a lifetime membership in Pi Lambda Theta. It is 
each one’s responsibility to make progress toward this end. 

As stated in its avowed purpose, the association is striving for a clear understanding 
of local, state, national, and international problems and stimulating active participation 
in their solution. The activities of both the Committee on Public Affairs and the Exten. 
sion Committee relate to the fulfillment of this aspect of endeavor. One of the continuing 
problems that has concerned the association is the constitutional feasibility of extending 
Pi Lambda Theta beyond the borders of the continental United States. Inquiries from 
Pi Lambda Thetans who are distant residents of this country and of other countries regard- 
ing the possibility of the establishment of chapters in their respective localities have 
persisted during this biennium. The 1957 Council may wish to take action in extending 
Pi Lambda Theta’s influence and usefulness to those who seek it. 

During these two years of experience with the Executive Director on one coast and 
the President on the other, both have tried diligently to avoid delays due to the problems 
of communication. The President is grateful for the dispatch with which all details have 
been handled by the Executive Director and the other members of the staff. Each day 
from August, 1955, to this date in August, 1957, Pi Lambda Theta has had continuing 
attention. Being President of this ever-expanding national association of women in edu- 
cation is an honor. It is likewise a task that one might hesitate to assume were it not for 
the assurance that Pi Lambda Thetans are uniquely responsive and co-operative, 
It is a rare privilege to discover the quality of Pi Lambda Theta fellowship as expressed 
by the national membership in action. This has been the opportunity and also the reward 
for two extremely busy years. 


BERNICE BAXTER 
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Report of the First Vice-President, 
955-57 


HE DUTIES assigned to the First Vice-President have been interesting, varied, and 
iestding The specific responsibility of serving as chairman of the Committee on 
Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws was given to this officer, as was the interesting assign- 
ment of acting as consultant to the national Committee on Public Relations. In the latter 
capacity, four meetings of the committee were attended. 

Chapter visitations, perhaps, accounted for the greatest amount of time spent in line 
of duty during the first year of the biennium. Thirteen chapters were visited as official 
visitor. In addition to the official visits, two chapter. meetings were attended as invited 
guest; the charge was delivered at two initiations; this officer served as programmed 
speaker at a chapter meeting, an initiation banquet, and a regional conference; and a 
petitioning group was visited as the official visitor. The culminating experience during the 
second year of the biennium was the privilege of installing Alpha Psi Chapter at Los 
Angeles State College. 

Visiting chapters in various sections of the country—getting to know the accomplish- 
ments and the problems of the campus chapters and the small and large alumnz chap- 
ters and becoming acquainted with the members, their aspirations, and needs—has been 
excellent preparation for the later assignment to the chairmanship of the Council Pro- 
gram Planning Committee. This committee began meeting last December to discuss 
possible themes and subject content. The first conclusion of members was that the 
involvement of the chapters—both in Council preparation and program follow-up—was 
fundamental to any kind of an ongoing program that would give identity and character 
to Pi Lambda Theta as a national organization. Chapters, therefore, were asked to identify 
and discuss some of the jobs that Pi Lambda Theta should be undertaking in schools 
and communities. Reports of these meetings were most gratifying. But the true measure 
of the success of these warm-up sessions will be manifest as action-ideas are proposed 
in the discussion groups at Council and as the chapters follow through by putting the 
ideas into action during the next two years. 

While the above was performed in line of duty, the personal benefits derived there- 
from cannot be measured. Conferring with the national President, meeting with the 
Board members, becoming aware of the many facets of Pi Lambda Theta as a national 
organization, and getting to know individual chapters and members have all contributed 
to the growth of this officer in understanding and appreciation. And the experience can 
only reconfirm the belief that we are, indeed, proud of Pi Lambda Theta and its mem- 


bership. 


Giapys A. CORYELL 
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Report of Vice-President, 1955-57 


S A VICE-PRESIDENT of Pi Lambda Theta, this officer has had the customary responsi. 
bilities of attendance at the Biennial Council meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan, ip 
1955, and at the National Board meeting in Washington, D.C., in August, 1956, and of 
maintaining correspondence with national and chapter officers, members, the President, 
and the Executive Director relative to organizational and policy matters of the associa. 
tion. 

She made two chapter visits in 1955 and one in 1956, met with the Program Com 
mittee of the national organization, held two Advisory Committee meetings for Educa 
tional Horizons, and solicited and summarized the evaluation sheets submitted by those 
in attendance at the 1955 Biennial Council for purposes of implication for program 
development. In 1956, she attended a breakfast for Pi Lambda Thetans in Atlantic 
City during the meetings of the American Association of School Administrators. Work 
with chapter representatives and the Executive Director in planning the Pi Lambda Theta 
luncheon for the 1957 AASA conference was climaxed by serving as presiding hostess 
at that function. 

The responsibility of serving as editor of Educational Horizons and of the News 
letter will be discussed in a specific report. 

Membership on the National Board of Pi Lambda Theta is a privilege of which this 
Vice-President is very much aware and for which she is grateful. The value of oppor 
tunities to learn from and to share thinking with one’s colleagues cannot be over 
emphasized, for it is stimulating and rewarding. 

M. VIRGINIA BiGcy 


Report of Vice-President, 1955-57 


HE MAJOR responsibilities of this officer have been to serve as chairman of the Com 
j jpeton on Public Affairs and as a member of the National Board to participate in 
policy-making. 

, Information concerning transportation costs to the 1957 Biennial Council in New 
York was secured and transmitted to the President and to the Executive Director. 

As the representative of the National Board, conferences were held with the Committee 
on Publications regarding revision of the Officers’ Handbook and the Book of Cere- 
monies. 

The experience of serving as official visitor to fourteen chapters during the biennium 
has been most stimulating. Talks were made at the chapter meetings when requested. An 
additional visit was made to a group currently petitioning for a charter. 

It was particularly rewarding at many of the chapter meetings to be able to renew 
friendships with Pi Lambda Thetans. Of special value in the visits was the opportunity 
to observe at close hand the varied professional interests and activities of members. 


Lois KNOWLES 


Report of Vice-President, 1955-57 


b pe MAJOR biennial activities of this Vice-President have centered about two delegated 
responsibilities—serving as chairman of the national Program Committee and serving 
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as one of several national visitors. The activities of the Program Committee will be 
reviewed in a separate report. Those connected with chapter visiting will be summarized 
in the following paragraphs. 

As one of the national officers, it has been a privilege to visit sixteen chapters during 
the past two years. These contacts, as they revealed strength of operation, caused one to 
appteciate the power that resides in Pi Lambda Theta. The visits also provided chal- 
lenging and thought-provoking experiences. As one goes from chapter to chapter, it is 
gratifying to note the supporting help and influence of the staff of the national office. 
Today, a visitor is released to devote a much greater proportion of time to broad issues, 
including enrichment of chapter programs, rather than to accounting details, for example. 
One always recognizes, however, the inadequacy of too-brief conferences and wishes 
that time permitted one to bring more help and inspiration to each chapter. 

In addition to the general assignments, this Vice-President has had the pleasure of 
representing the organization at the inauguration ceremony and reception for President 
Hollis Caswell of Teachers College, Columbia University, and of assisting at Pi Lambda 
Theta activities at several national professional conventions. She has also served on the 
Educational Horizons Advisory Committee and has contributed articles to the journal. 
The one continuing activity has been the work as a member of the Pi Lambda Theta 
business team which functions through a transcontinental communication network. 

Serving as a vice-president has been rewarding in terms of professional stimulation 
and growth and in terms of many new contacts. Especially rewarding has been the close 
association with other National Board members and with staff members, working to- 
gether under the leadership of a dedicated President. 

MaRION E. WILEs 


Report of Vice-President, 1955-57 


S A MEMBER Of the National Board of Pi Lambda Theta, this Vice-President attended 
the Board meetings in conjunction with the Nineteenth Biennial Council at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in August, 1955, and participated in the Board meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in August, 1956. The usual policy-making responsibilities were assumed as a 
member of the Board at these meetings and in contacts by conference and correspondence 
with the President and other officers of the association. Eleven official chapter visits were 
made during the biennium. 

This Vice-President served as chairman of the Extension Committee, and the report 
of that committee will be presented separately. This officer also investigated ppssible 
places of meeting for the National Board and for the Biennial Council. As chairman 
of a special committee of the Board to investigate publication policies, this Vice-President 
submitted to the Board and to the Editor of Educational Horizons a report of reader 
reactions to official publications in 1956. 

Service on the Board of Pi Lambda Theta proved a stimulating, professional experi- 
ence, 


SYLVIA VoPNI 











Report of the Treasurer, 1955-56 


A A MEMBER Of the National Board, the Treasurer participated in the usual policy- 
making responsibilities for Pi Lambda Theta, served as official visitor to five chap- 
ters, and was the Founders’ Day speaker for another. 

In addition to these general Board duties, she performed the duties which belong 
specifically to the office of treasurer. She did the routine work of signing and mailing 
checks and vouchers, informed chapter treasurers of accepted procedure in performing 
their duties, and checked the annual financial reports from chapters. She visited the 
national office twice—once to confer with the Executive Director and once to confer 
with the President and the Executive Director on matters of finance. She also served 
as a member of the Finance and Personnel Practices Committees. 

During the year, the checking account was moved from the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company in Pittsburgh to a bank in Washington to make it more accessible 
to the national office. A letter was sent to the Mellon Bank telling them of the organiza- 
tion’s appreciation for the courtesy and care with which they have handled even small 
matters of business for Pi Lambda Theta. The savings accounts and other investments 
will continue to be located in banks and similar institutions throughout the country. 

HELEN R. PEARSON 


Report of the Treasurer, 1956-57 


N AUGUST, 1956, a new treasurer assumed the responsibility for the routine duties 
| which belong specifically to that office. 

A financial transaction of importance to the organization during March, 1957, was 
the transfer of $15,000 from the checking account to interest-bearing investments in 
building and loan and mutual savings institutions as recommended by the Finance 
Committee and approved by the National Board. The decision to make this transfer was 
in response to the Auditor’s suggestion that ‘‘consideration be given to additional invest- 
ments due to the fact that a large balance had accumulated in the checking account— 
producing no income.” 

Membership on the National Board is a great privilege. This officer considers it a 
distinguished honor and is very grateful for this opportunity to serve Pi Lambda Theta 
as treasurer. 

M. ADELINE OLSON 


Report of the Consultant, 1955-57 


Bey MEMBER Of the National Board assisted the Executive Director in editing the copy 
of the revised Constitution and Bylaws and has continued the task of collating minutes 
of past meetings of the Executive Committee or National Board and of the National 
Council. 

She represented the National Board at a luncheon honoring Helene Hartley, a former 
national vice-president; visited two chapters; served as a member of special committees 
appointed to study suggested revisions in membership qualifications and various aspects 
of the financial structure of the association; and endeavored to fulfill the responsibilities 
of the Consultant as requested by the President. 

BEULAH BENTON TATUM 
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Report of the Editor, 1955-57 


HEN this report is presented to the membership of Pi Lambda Theta, eight issues 
Wor Educational Horizons will have been executed since the last accounting of stew 
ardship offered by the Editor. Let it be hoped that the execution be in the business sense 
of the word rather than the finality of the other implication. 

The Fall, 1955, issue of Educational Horizons reported the proceedings of the Nine- 
teenth Biennial Council held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, as well as all of the committee 
activities of the past biennium. This meant that the major responsibility for planning and 
organizing that issue rested with the Editor and the Executive Director. 

A new plan of operation for the Advisory Committee for Educational Horizons gave 
the Editor an opportunity to meet with that committee in Albany, New York, in Novem- 
ber, 1955, to discuss future issues of the magazine and possible themes. Prior to that 
time, the Advisory Committee had served in an ex officio capacity. Members of the 
committee had lived throughout the country and were unable, of course, to have any 
really direct concern with the publication. Now, the Advisory Committee members were 
geographically logated to permit meetings at several different times. The issues for the 
year 1954-55 were outlined by planning committees composed of representatives of chap- 
ters in a given geographical area who met with the Editor and suggested a theme, con- 
tributors for the issue, and possible expansions of the theme into particular articles for the 
issue for which they had the planning responsibility. It was the hope of the President to 
reduce the heavy load on the Editor by having the Advisory Committee work closely with 
the Editor and, indeed, meet with the planning committees whenever necessary and then 
report to the Editor on the results of that meeting. 

At the November, 1955, meeting of the Advisory Committee, sufficient possibilities 
were suggested by the committee members to permit the Editor to plan the Winter, 1955, 
issue, At the same time, plans were made to use representatives of Beta, Mu, and Chi Chap- 
ters as members of a planning committee for the Spring, 1956, issue. Three members of 
the Advisory Committee met with this planning group at Cornell University in January 
to develop “Education around the World,” the Spring issue. The Advisory Committee met 
again in New York City in March and, at that time, suggested areas of development for 
the Summer, 1956, issue. 

It is evident that, for the year 1955-56, a combination of methods was used in arriving 
at content for each issue of Educational Horizons. The Editor sees some decided advan- 
tages in having a small and increasingly-aware group of people work continually on the 
preliminary plans, yet she is mindful of the tremendous in-service growth that occurs when 
more of the membership of the organization are involved. 

In keeping with the trends in the fashion world, the official publication of Pi Lambda 
Theta has had the “thin” look during the 1956-57 season. At the National Board meeting 
in Washington, D.C., in August, 1956, considerable attention was accorded Educational 
Horizons, the suggestions of the membership, and the recommendations of the Editor 
which appear in previous reports. By vote of the National Board, the number of pages of 
Educational Horizons was reduced from 64 to 32 as part of an experimental plan to be 
followed in the four issues for the 1956-57 year. The other half of the experiment was to 
publish two issues of a newsletter in which material of interest only to the membership of 
Pi Lambda Theta would appear. 

An additional Board vote that the four issues for this academic year should be de- 
veloped around the purpose of Pi Lambda Theta gave direction to the selection of articles. 
Because of the nature of the experiment, the major responsibility for the preparation of 
both publications seemed best placed with the Editor. The Advisory Committee of Educa- 
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tional Horizons was relieved of its responsibility for suggesting themes and possible 
authors. Introductory lower-case leads preceding article titles in these four issues of Edy- 
cational Horizons indicated the continuity of the theme and identified the purpose being 
examined. The Spring issue of Educational Horizons appeared as a sixty-page edition 
because of the Enoch Pratt Free Library list of “Educational Books for 1956,” a listing 
which has regularly been carried each year in that issue. 

By vote of the National Board in June, 1957, the Newsletter now has official authoriza- 
tion as a regular quarterly publication. The News/etter will be mailed to the membership 
in the month following the publication of each issue of Educational Horizons, The ad- 
vantages of having organizational material and news in a newsletter seem many. The 
response from members who have taken the time to write indicating pleasure with the 
Newsletter is additional indication of the strength of the plan. It would appear wise to 
continue the publication of Educational Horizons as a 32- or 48-page publication in which 
no organization information would be included except the listing of certain chapter officers, 
the “President’s Page,” and announcements of general and related concern such as the 
fellowship awards. 

The Editor would make a particular plea that the plan for a magazine and a newsletter 
be kept in operation for a two-year period at least (and preferably for a four-year period) 
to provide ample opportunity for experiment and subsequent evaluation. Continuity is 
essential if the magazine is to remain of high caliber. With a definite commitment about 
size and purpose of the magazine, a long-range plan may be evolved which should allow 
those responsible to (1) secure, well in advance, articles related to a theme; (2) havea 
safe yet appropriate backlog of manuscripts readily available for the inevitable emergencies 
when deadline is not in the author’s vocabulary; and (3) work toward adhering to a 
more definite schedule of publication. (The Editor would insert here for purposes of 
clarification that, although there is a schedule for publication, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to adhere to it because of interfering elements such as default of authors, lack of 
opportunity to set aside large blocks of uninterrupted time within which to work on the 
manuscripts, and varying plans of operation.) The Editor would reiterate her suggestion 
made in previous reports that some consideration be given to providing unencumbered 
time for an editor to really dig in to the preparation of the magazine and attendant details. 

The Editor remains indebted to the Executive Director, whose skill in technical editing, 
untiring patience, and outstanding capacity for detail have certainly enhanced the quality 
of Educational Horizons and made it possible for the Editor to survive. 

Serving as Editor of Educational Horizons and now of the Newsletter continues to be 
an educative and stimulating experience, although there is no question but that it requires 
amounts of almost nonexistent time. Indeed, the printed word (and the steps through 
which one goes to have it printed) can be a difficult and exacting taskmaster, but the 
“victim’’. seems to thrive on such treatment, although now and again she is compelled to 
question her sanity. 

M. VIRGINIA BIGGY 


Report of the Executive Director, 
Proo-o/ 


E ise YEARS 1955-57 marked the first biennium with the national President and the na- 
tional office separated by the breadth of the country. The period was, therefore, one in 
which the efficiency and feasibility of having the national office far removed from the 
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President could be tested. From the point of view of the national office, operations pro- 
ceeded in their customary manner with little or no difficulty experienced even though 
consultations with the President were carried out almost entirely by correspondence. That 
this feeling may be shared by the President, the National Board, national committees, the 
chapters, and members would be the hope of the national office staff. 

Evidence of the awareness of members of their permanent headquarters in Washington 
was shown by the number of Pi Lambda Thetans who called at their national office during 
the biennium. The staff also welcomed the National Board when it convened in Wash- 
ington for its meeting in August, 1956. 

Additional furniture and equipment obtained during the biennium have added to the 
efficiency and attractiveness of the office. The staff is particularly appreciative of the two 
air-conditioning units installed by the owner of the building at the request of the National 
Board. A convenience to the staff has been the transfer of checking account funds to the 
American Security and Trust Company in Washington. This move has greatly facilitated 
banking procedures. 

The Executive Director feels that the national organization is fortunate to have added 
Miss Iris T. Rache to its office staff on October 10, 1955, as Membership Secretary. During 
the biennium, Mrs. Charlotte Flood, Miss Joann Greig, Miss Eva Sammis, and Mr. 
Michael Wogan worked for short periods of time on a permanent basis. Miss Meredith A. 
Eagon and Mr. Ronald Waring joined the staff as part-time help but also worked on a 
full-time basis for some time. Miss Jane Hill has again assisted in the compilation of the 
statistics which form a part of this report. The staff was once more indebted to Alpha 
Theta Chapter for the evenings spent by some of its members in removing the cards of 
inactive members from the files in 1956 and in 1957. 

Generally speaking, the work of the Executive Director was very similar in nature to 
what has been reported previously: (1) supervising the work in the national office, 
(2) editing, (3) carrying on of correspondence, (4) keeping of the books, and (5) pre- 
paring and processing specified forms and materials. 

(1) Supervising the work in the national office. The following information and the 
tables included as part of this report will indicate in some degree the work of the na- 
tional office. 

Initiates. In 1955-56, 2,714 members were initiated into Pi Lambda Theta; in 1956-57, 
2,570. This makes a total to date of 47,382. Table I, following this report, shows the 
number of initiates by chapters for the last three years. 

Members. Table II shows the total number of dues-paying members (voting, chapter 
field, and national field) for the last three years. Table III is a summary of totals for the 
last five years (including life and honorary members). 

Life members. The following table indicates payments made during 1955-57. 


1955-56 1956-57 Total 
REG AUGER IN. 5 aces aig 50:5 0h neko pane > 17 5 22 
Pie NNR 1. 4 5 Sores doe 04a 493 Sa see 4 8» 18 28 46 
ERMINE CRIED. a5 Se yn ans 8 sb 949.06 wdemees 61 69 130 
PEE ORIN or 5 ou see new us ead we aes een sien et 36 11 47 
WB yeaa Fs oicee hawt Wicces pee anion oie 132 113 245 


Four members failed to make life membership payments in 1955-56; two, in 1956-57. 
Work was completed on marking on the master-file cards the records of completed life- 
membership payments where the master-file card could be found. Further checking will 
still be necessary. The staff is pleased to report that twenty-one life members (approximately 
one-half) were located of those whose addresses were ineffective as of April, 1955. Their 
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names were again placed in the active file, after having been removed from the active 
list at various times between 1946 and 1954 because no accurate addresses were available, 

Transfers. In 1955-56, 171 members were transferred to other chapters; 127 transfers 
were pending at the end of the year. In 1956-57, 204 members were transferred to other 
chapters ; 67 transfers were still pending on June 30, 1957. In April, 1956, and in March, 
1957, contact was made by the national office with corresponding secretaries about all 
transfers pending at those dates. Some responses were received. 

Again this biennium, dues reminder postals to initiates were worded differently from 
those sent to other members. Of those sent, 150 were returned in 1955-56, with 62 re- 
questing transfer. In 1956-57, 101 were returned, with 68 requesting transfer. 

(2) Editing. Technical editing of Educational Horizons was continued. During 1956- 
57, editing of the Newsletter was also begun. The editing of the Booklet of Information 
(two editions), the Folder, and the National Constitution and Bylaws was also done. 

(3) Carrying on of correspondence. A major portion of the time of the Executive 
Director was devoted to this phase of office activity. Each year, the total volume of mail 
increases, as new chapters are added and as the national office becomes the place to which, 
increasingly, inquiries are made and material is sent. 

Besides routine correspondence, the following material—the responsibility of the na- 
tional office—was mailed: annual reports for chapters; changes in prices for guard pins; 
announcement of the availability of colored slides of the Biennial Council, 1955 (eleven 
requests were received) ; reminders to chapters that current Council fees had not been 
received (fifteen in 1955-56 and seventeen in 1956-57) ; minutes of the National Board 
meetings to Board members; summary of the duties of the chapter treasurer to treasurers 
and presidents (prepared with the national Treasurer); “Procedure for Transfers” to 
chapter secretaries and presidents; press releases about the winners of the 1955 Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs Awards for Research and about the awardees of the Pi Lambda Theta Fellow- 
ships; notification of the installations of Alpha Chi, Alpha Psi, and the Kentuckiana 
Alumnz Chapters; notification to presidents that state directories were being mailed; an 
accounting of national committee expenses to committee chairmen; description of jewelry 
items ; national office personnel practices to the National Board ; and, to chapter presidents 
for 1956-57, copies of the Folder, Booklet of Information, and the National Constitution 
and Bylaws. 

Material was prepared for duplication and mailed at the request of the following: 
Nominating Committee (three mailings each year); Fellowship Awards Committee an- 
nouncements and letters (two mailings) ; feature editors of Educational Horizons (three 
mailings) ; Program Committee (three mailings) ; Committee on Public Relations (two 
mailings) ; Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws; national Treasurer (explana- 
tion of revised budget) ; National Board (proposed revision of the National Constitution 
and Bylaws, which was defeated by failure of enough chapters to vote) ; President (ballots 
for chapter voting on campus chapters); and Council Program Planning Committee (two 
mailings). Also sent to delegates, alternates, and visitors to the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Biennial Councils were a number of items, including the evaluation mailed after the 1955 
Council. 

In addition, several items of office routine should be mentioned in connection with cor- 
respondence. 

Address changes. Some 2,000 address changes were made during 1955-56 and some 
1,900 during 1956-57. In 1955-56, some 750 members did not receive copies of Educa- 
tional Horizons because they had not notified the national office to change their addresses. 
About 110 of these 750 were never located, even though repeated inquiries were sent. 
In 1956-57, some 570 did not receive copies of the publications because they did not send 
address changes to the national office. Some 100 of these 570 were never located. 
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Dues reminders. Each year, postal dues reminders were sent to national field members 
whose dues had not been received for the current year—1,894 in November, 1955, and 
1,974 in October, 1956. In January, 1956, 5,800 reminders were sent to members whose 
dues had not been received in the national office for 1955-56; in January, 1957, 5,835 were 
sent. In January, 1956, fifty-one reminder letters were sent to those making payments 
toward life membership ; in January, 1957, thirty-nine. 

During this biennium, dues reminders were not sent to inactive members. A check 
revealed that more inactive members were reinstated when dues reminders were not sent 
than in the previous year when dues reminders were mailed. The assumption might be made, 
therefore, that some inactive members de become active again, whether or not reminders 
from the national office are mailed to them. e 

Extension, Eighteen replies were made to those inquiring about the establishment of 
chapters in 1955-56; sixteen, in 1956-57. 

Loans. Payments on two outstanding loans were completed in 1955-56. 

Fellowship applications. Application material was received from twenty-two women in- 
terested in the Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships, 1956-57. Since the announcements for fellow- 
ships available in 1958-59 were mailed in May, 1957, there is no comparable figure for 
the second year of the biennium at this time. No awards were made for the academic year 
1957-58. 

(4) Keeping the books. As the organization grows, more time must be spent on this 
activity. 

(5) Miscellaneous activities. The Executive Director met with the Committee on Elec- 
tions on June 6, 1956, and on June 4, 1957, to count the ballots cast for national officers. 
The Executive Director attended the Pi Lambda Theta functions held in conjunction with 
two meetings of the American Association of School Administrators in Atlantic City. 

A number of new forms have evolved during the biennium: (a) a postal sent to mem- 
bers when two conflicting names (usually due to marriage) and/or addresses are received 
(No. 21); (b) a postal to follow up the original inquiries as to which name and/or 
address is correct when no reply has been received from the members (No. 22); (c) a 
postal asking for the name under which initiated, the chapter of initiation, and the date 
of initiation when a member cannot be located in the files (No. 23); (d) a postal sent 
to a member inquiring about a transfer, informing her that there is no chapter near her to 
which transfer might be made (card S$) ; (e) a postal sent to a chapter treasurer informing 
her that a dues list is being held pending further information before processing can be 
completed (card Q) ; (f) a postal sent to chapters informing officers that dues reminders 
have been mailed by the national office to delinquent members (card Z) ; (g) a postal 
sent to newly-elected chapter officers asking for clarification of conflicting addresses 
(card M); (h) a tracer letter addressed to chapter secretaries when all other means have 
failed to locate a member whose address is not accurate; (i) a reply to members inquiring 
about the purchase of jewelry items; and (j) a letter to chapter secretaries requesting 
notices of affiliation for pending transfers if the members have affiliated but if no notice 
has been sent to the national office previously (letter R). 

Still of major concern to the Executive Director is the inability, to date, of securing 
a complete staff in the national office. The present incomplete staff cannot be of greatest 
service to members and chapters. 

In closing this report, the Executive Director would like to express her appreciation 
for the co-operation and assistance shown to the national office staff by the President, 
_” of the National Board, tne chapters, and individual members of Pi Lambda 

eta, 


CARMEN JOHNSON 
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TABLE I 
INITIATES BY CHAPTER 
——— ———— es - = = — a ers 
1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 | Total 
Chapter Oct.— Feb.— Oct.— Feb.- Oct.— Feb.- Initiates 
SS* Jan. June Total! SS Jan. June Total) SS Jan. June Total! to Date 
Alpha 22 #20 45 87 20 22 53 95 18 21 65 104 1,858 
Beta 8 — 77 85 22 33 108 163 II 24 76 4.11 2,181 
Gamma — 12 17 29 - 38 38 22 36 58 1,293 
Delta a 13 12 25 - 5 17 22 - 5 17 22 955 
Epsilon 9 — 78 87 16 87 103 6 - 81 87 | 1,505 
Zeta 20 17 24 61 | 19 21 40 80 11 9 40 60 1,278 
Eta _ 20 30 50 | — 30 - 30 _ -- 23 23 | 1,099 
Theta 13 13 14 4o | 23 9 24 56 | 9 16 11 36 | 1,002 
Iota 21 33 38 92 32 46 s6- 334 | 33 46 51 130 2,157 
Kappa ikea (he ee OE «83 8 62 SS) Sel ae I, 108 
Lambda 12 I 23 36 6 8 26 40 6 3 17 26 999 
Mu Swe 38 ee ba 2 oF 1,588 
Nu 13 — 62 "5 10 a 19 29 25 — 45 70 1,874 
Xi 18 20 29 67 25 23 33 81 21 10 26 57 1,658 
Omicron 17 33 I i 49 — 58 8 41 — 49 1,432 
Pi em e- 6 6 24 ae — § .37 9 905 
Rho -- 24 22 46 | 2 27 19 48 — 15 28 43 1,238 
Sigma -- 50 52 102 — 50 61 111 — 59 70 129 1,515 
Tau — 13 9 2 | — II 8 19 -~ 9 II 20 527 
Upsilon 47 — 44 ot | 6 — 37. «63 — —- 22 22 | 1,569 
Phi (Charter revoked) 129 
Chi —_- — 12 12 — — 9 9 — — 9 9 284 
Psi = 31 25 56 — 18 18 36 | — 12 11 23 | 1,908 
Omega — im 39 #i—- 4» ®@ “4 1- @ © £1 
A. Alpha — 14 30 44 “= 36 53 89 — 35 48 83 812 
A. Beta 14 13 46 —s«*, 31 II 31 73 23 18 56 97 | 1,541 
A. Gamma 39 — 102 141 | 43 — 143 186 28 — 97 125 | 1,933 
A. Delta —- — 2% 25 | 27 —- 52 19 II 8 31 50 | 1,000 
A. Epsilon 39 30 «6983 152 | 43 30 48 121% 36 «4563144 «| «2,907 
A. Zeta 15 15 13 43 | 19 7 21 47 25 5 17 47 1,085 
A. Eta —- — 44 44 2 — 42 44 _- -- 20 20 | 412 
A. Theta —- — 10 10 — — 23 23 — — 34 34 | 399 
A. Iota — 13 6 19 | — 12 10 22 - 9 26 35 | 450 
A. Kappa 56 30 : @ | a 59 7 108 41 — 4g 83 | 12,396 
A. Lambda —- 2% 14 37 | 11 I II 23 = 15 5 20 | 393 Be 
| | 
A. Mu — 14 26 40 13 32 = 45 6 32 14 52 | 496 4 
A. Nu — 52, 18 - 90 — 18 7 #2 | — 7 — 7 | 454 
A. Xi Ro gE gp — 27 18 45 a> 9g - 90 - ge 
A. Omicron 41 20 34 95 36 45 10 91 27 63 — go | 1,165 
A. Pi a: a $ni-~- 3s 9 44 | 5 
A. Rho 24 5; 22 51 6 33 II 20 6 — 32 48 446 
A. Sigma —- 2 7 29 — 23 9 34 | — 129 10 39 282 
A. Tau —- 2% 10° at 24 — 25 49 | 21 —- gg 63 153 
A. Upsilon — 47 2 59 15 17 (277 59 14 34 39 87 205 
A. Phi —- — 224 23 oe 7 2 9 _— I 5 6 38 
A. Chi - —- —- —}j=— 60 19 "9 | — 10 14 24 103 
A. Psi — — —_— — _— — — _ —_ — 41 41 41 
TOTAL 458 706 1300 2464 554 836 1324 2714 | 402 715 1453 2570 | 47, 382 
* Indicates Summer Session. ag 
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TABLE II 


MEMBERS PAYING NATIONAL ANNUAL DUES 
(Exclusive of Life Membership) 



































| 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Chapter | Chap. Nat'l Chap. Nat'l Chap. Nat'l 
Voting Field Total Field Total |Voting Field Total Field Total {Voting Field Total Field Total 
Alpha 109 _ 109 55 164 158 17 175 52 227 177 25 202 53 255 
Beta 164 = 164 96 260 253 — 253 "5 328 206 a 206 86 292 
Gamma 167 oa 167 16 183 67 = 67 16 83 87 — 87 17 104 
Delta 148 4 1§2 18 170 129 vi] 136 16 152 11g 3 118 15 133 
Epsilon | 278 48 326 42 368 235 56 291 36 327 272 47 319 40 359 
Zeta 87 22 109 15 124 106 34 140 16 156 94 36 130 23 153 
Eta 62 2 64 19 83 59 _ 59 19 78 52 I 53 21 14 
Theta 72 8 80 56 136 85 5 go 59 149 89 3 92 69 161 
lota 91 4 of 98 193 152 _ 1§2 107 259 140 I 141 86 227 
Kappa 42 _ 42 16 58 104 _ 104 14 118 63 1 64 18 82 
Lambda 61 13 74 68 142 89 11 1co 62 162 82 8 90 65 155 
u 120 — 120 49 169 130 _— 130 55 185 125 —_ 125 70 19§ 
Nu 126 8 134 §1 185 82 _— 82 8 130 115 8 123 45 168 
Xi 85 5 go 7 187 122 20 142 71 213 112 59 171 §1 222 
Omicron 119 34 153 25 178 135 19 154 24 178 122 30 152 23 175 
Pi 103 _ 103 22 125 85 _ 85 21 106 86 1 87 22 1¢9 
Rho 406 12 418 12 430 411 14 425 17 442 390 — 390 15 405 
Sigma 292 «101 393 22 415 410 _ 410 21 431 438 _ 438 29 467 
Tau 31 = 31 2 33 a 35 I 36 24 3 27 2 29 
Upsilon 149 _ 149 65 214 113 — 113 81 194 65 — 65 69 134 
Chi 186 - 186 3 189 185 _ 185 2 187 177 1 178 4 182 
Psi 107 _ 107 36 143 | 47 — 47 45 92 58 2 60 32 92 
Omega 120 - 120 35 155 | 105 — 105 37 142 121 _ 121 34 155 
A. Alpha 119 — 119 23 142 | 181 _ 181 20 201 185 _ 185 29 214 
A. Beta ’ 11g I 116 94 210 152 _- 152 84 236 152 I 153 QI 244 
A. Gamma "107 -- 707 "5 782 811 _ 811 64 875 771 — 771 719 850 
A. Delta 143 _ 143 18 161 179 _ 179 24 203 208 _ 208 18 226 
A. Epsilon 174 — 174 324 498 181 _ 181 361 542 296 —_ 296 «256 552 
A. Zeta 77 50 127 53 180 96 43 139 64 203 85 51 136 47 183 
A. Eta 144 — 144 12 156 146 _ 146 16 162 118 _ 118 14 132 
A. Theta 121 30 151 14 165 128 26 154 14 168 142 29 171 15 186 
A. Iota 107 — 107 21 128 126 4 130 14 144 148 I 149 16 165 
A. Kappa 105 — 10§ 80 185 202 I 203 96 299 222 I 223 87 310 
A. Lambda 48 — 48 12 60 33 1 34 7 41 27 I 28 6 34 
A. Mu 141 1 142 3 145 140 I 141 8 149 160 _ 160 10 170 
A. Nu 214 _ 214 22 236 217 _ 217 29 246 211 _ 211 22 233 
A. Xi qo -— 67-30 97 ~ = | 97 c6 — 66 37 103 
A. Omicron 152 _ 1§2 101 253 125 3 128 =6113 241 132 I 133 105 238 
A. Pi "5 — 75 13 88 | 65 — 65 15 76 76 16 92 
A. Rho 72 I 7 SB) er} = 30 7 77 7 > 57 46 = 103 
A. Sigma 40 — 40 18 58 40 _ 40 14 54 50 — 50 46 96 
A. Tau 65 — 65 - 65 | 103 — 103 3 106 146 — 146 5 1§1 
A. Upsilon 62 — 62 2 64 gI — gI 5 96 143 — 143 5 148 
A. Phi 26 _ 26 1 27 33 ad 33 wis 33 35 — 35 I 36 
A. Chi - - _- — _ n= n= 79 ines 84 4 88 
A. Psi _- -- — — a — a — os — 41 -_ 41 3 44 
Total College 5800 344 6243 1868 8111 | 6528 262 6790 1917 8707 | 6765 314 7079 1847 8926 
Cent. Mo. 26 — 26 2 28 32 _ 32 3 35 32 _ 32 2 34 
Cent. Ohio 83 21 104 5 109 89 16 105 4 109 82 9 9g! 12 103 
Chicago 120 8 128 7 135 101 8 109 13 122 106 5 Ilr 18 129 
C.B.-Omaha 21 -— 21 -- 21 20 = 20 - 20 17 _ 17 _ 17 
Dayton 18 I 19 I 20 16 _ 16 3 19 18 _ 18 2 20 
Denver a 31 3 34 2 29 4 33 so 35 I 36 
Detroit 53 _ 53 4 57 48 = 48 8 56 52 _ 52 9 61 
Eugene - ae ae 39 4 43 - = 36 3 39 oe 39 5 44 
Evansville 41 — 41 6 47 46 -- 46 5 51 38 —~ 38 7 45 
Ft. Wayne ies 6 — 46 s. = 3 2 45 so= 43 2 45 
Grand Forks 35 _ 35 6 41 35 _ 35 2 37 41 4 45 2 47 
Indianapolis 76 _- 7 6 82 68 - 68 II 79 50 — 50 12 62 
Kansas City "4 ~ 74 2 6 | 73 — 73 5 78 63 I 64 4 68 
Kentuckiana _ _ _ —_ — | 2 I 21 _ 21 16 I 17 I 18 
Long Beach 36 2 38 5 43.4: 3 I 33 7 40 40 _ 40 8 48 
Los Angeles 65 _ 65 2 67 | 61 — 61 5 66 55 — 55 4 59 
Met. N. Y. “oo 44 7 51 7 = 47 I 48 o. — 50 8 58 
No. Calif. 7 — 79 5 84 | ™ 75 4 79 po- 79 5 84 
No. Indiana 32 I 33 2 35 33 I 34 2 36 33 I 34 I 35 
No. Ohio 27 3 30 4 34 | 21 —_ 21 5 26 18 18 7 25 
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TABLE II (Continued) ! 
1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Chapter Chap. Nat'l Chap. Nat'l Chap. Nat'l 
Voting Field Total Field Total | Voting Field Total Field Total | Voting Field Total Field Total 
Pasadena o 49 3 52 | 43 43 5 8 | 39 — 39 4 43 
Philadelphia 108 62 170 I 171 | 115 44 159 6 165 | 103 49 151 4 155 
Portlan 50 _ 50 8 58 49 I 50 5 ss | 455 6 61 2 63 F 
St. Louis 9 — 9 5 14 9 ~- 9 4 13 8 — 8 3 I 
San. Bern. Val. 6 — 16 — 16 | 22 22 I 23 17 = 17 I 18 R 
San Diego “<= 34 3 37 | 25 I 26 3 29 30 as 30 5 35 
San Jose 40 I 41 2 43 4 - 44 I 45 “4 44 I 8 F 
Santa Barbara 29 _- 29 — 29 25 - 25 25 27 -- 27 2 29 
S. M. Bay Area 59 I 60 2 62 | 8 48 2 5c 60 — I 61 C 
So. Indiana 19 _ 19 —_ 19 16 - 16 17 | 14 a 14 2 16 Ir 
Spokane 25 - 25 4 29 22 I 23 2 a5 | 23 I 24 4 28 
Toledo 27 _ 27 — 4h ak - 31 - 31 30 - 30 _ 30 
Washington 109 20 129 4 133 107 27 134 5 139 107 23 130 9 139 
West Pa. a = 53 7 54 54 3 o- 53 2 55 
Total Alumnae | 1573 120 1693 103 17096 1535 101 1636 122 1758 | 1516 100 1616 150 1966 
Total 7472 «464 7936 1971 9907 8063 3 8426 2039 610465 | 828: 414 8695 1997 10692 








TABLE IIl 
CLASSIFIED MEMBERSHIP FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 






































1952-53 1953-54 | 1954-55 1955-5 1956-57 

Voting 

Initiates on a a eS ee i ee 

Old Members 5,241 5,265 5,008 5,349 5,711 
Chapter Field 562 | 384 464 | 363, 414 
National Field 1,018 1,560. 1,971 | 2,039 «| 1,907. ' 
Total Voting and Field 9,177 9,540 9,907 10,465 | 10,692 
Life 1,131 1,153 a 1,219 | 1,252 
Honorary 27 27 25 22 22 
GRAND TOTAL 10,335 | 10,720 | >> Se ees | 11,706 | 11,966 
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Report of the Trustees of the Ella 





Victoria Dobbs Trust Fund, 1955-57 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Receipts 
Fellowship Trust Fund from Ella Victoria Dobbs ..................0000ee $1,900.00 
Cash from Elle Victoria Dobbs Portrait Fund 5... i... oe. eb eee ce oben’ 14.00 
mera ee NN NR ere a, o's ghia kcoca div ole eho Ge da Rk miet 82.80 
IE BINT go% 6s since adie tear nhs be vn ees wo $20.70 
Ps eh ek a oi aig Sas Cae pea ee oes 20.70 
EE EE MN cae aa) ass a bape hoe eaee eae 20.70 
I EE en Se toate hess 6 sla ek oe ow a4 BS b SOR 20.70 
BT is Alte eaio nae an 1 ren deo Gia ek Ratan aaa $1,996.80 
Disbursements for bonds 
Series Cost 
K500 March, 1955 D168148K $500.00* 
K500 ° March, 1955 D168149K 500.00* 
K500 March, 1955 D168150K 500.00* 
J500 March, 1955 D42335] 360.00* 
J25 March, 1955 Q46751J 18.00* 
J25 March, 1955 Q46752]J 18.00* 
J25 May, 1955 Q46973] 18.00 
J25 November, 1955 Q96761] 18.00 
J25 March, 1956 Q97245] 18.00 
J25 April, 1957 Q98595] 18.00 
J25 April, 1957 Q98596] 18.00 
RE each ar al tame SE Png SAO Set hr yo Em HOME fe CET Tyme SEGRE Sem $1,986.00 
CE ET SRT ER eae ee Lo eo Tah AE RE IMEI OL ee eager $ 10.80 


* Original purchases. 


REPORT OF BONDS ON HAND INSCRIBED AS FOLLOWS: “Trustees of the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fund under the Will of Ella Dobbs, Deceased.” 


Series K 


$500.00 


500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


March, 
March, 
March, 
March, 
March, 
March, 
May, 1 


1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
1955 
955 


November, 1955 


March, 


1956 


April, 1957 
April. 1957 
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These bonds are in the Boone County National Bank safe-keeping vault, for which 
a certificate has been issued. The certificate shows the series, date, and bond number of 
each of the United States Savings Bonds as shown in the above record. 


May SEAGOE 
FRANCES HAMILTON 
VERNA WULFEKAMMER, chairman 


Report of the Committee on Chapter 
Constitutions and Bylaws, 1955-57 


HE NUCLEUS committee held one meeting during the biennium to establish the pro- 
bees to be followed in considering chapter constitutions and bylaws. Necessarily, 
the work of the committee has been done through correspondence. Each member of the 
“reading committee” has sent in her suggestions, which are then compiled by the Chairman 
and sent to the chapter. These suggestions are on three levels: (1) corrections which are 
necessary to make the local constitution conform to national requirements, (2) recom- 
mendations for rewording or restating in order to clarify the intended meaning, and 
(3) suggestions of other procedures or provisions which the chapter might wish to con- 
sider. 

Revisions of the constitutions of the following have been recommended to the National 
Board for approval: Alpha, Central Ohio Alumnz, and Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapters, 
Upon recommendation of the committee, the National Board approved the constitutions 
of two groups that were applying for charters: Alpha Psi and the Kentuckiana Alumnz 
Chapters. Final committee action on constitutional revisions for the following has been de- 
layed pending further chapter action: Delta, Epsilon, Tau, Omega, Alpha Delta, Alpha Mu, 
Alpha Pi, Northern Indiana Alumnz, and St. Louis Alumnz Chapters. Inquiries received 
from Lambda, Mu, Eugene Alumnz, and Northern California Alumnz Chapters indicate 
that these groups also are working on revisions of their constitutions. 

Since some of the chapter constitutions on file in the national office have not been 
revised since the 1930's and must have obsolete provisions which do not agree with the 
latest revision of the National Constitution and Bylaws, it is urged that any chapter which 
has not recently revised its constitution appoint a committee to re-examine its local 
constitution. 

The committee would like to recommend that “The Pi Lambda Theta Chapter Constitu- 
tion (or Bylaws) Guide” be revised and that a model constitution be included. 


VERA NAOMI BAYMILLER INEZ W. JOHNSON 

BERNICE CARPENTER EsTHER A. SCOTT 

MarjoriE B. DETLOR VINETTE E, SK JELSTAD 

M. PAULINE HANDY Giapys A. CORYELL, chairman 
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Report of the Extension Committee, 
1955-57 


HE ROUTINES of extension of Pi Lambda Theta are capably handled by the Executive 
a Gieenee through the national office. The present procedures, based on the research 
of previous committees, appear to be satisfactory. Proposed forms, revised in conformity 
with the National Constitution and Bylaws of Pi Lambda Theta adopted in 1955, were 
reviewed by the committee and submitted to the National Board. Revisions were pri- 
marily editorial in nature. The new Booklet of Information proved helpful in responding 
to inquiries. 

During the 1955-57 biennium, inquiries were received from twenty-two college or 
university groups which desired further information about the establishment of college 
chapters and from alumnz in twelve cities where there was interest in forming alumnz 
chapters. Several of these groups are known to be working actively to meet the require- 
ments for establishment of chapters of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Two groups were installed as chapters during 1956: Alpha Chi Chapter at Long Beach 
State College on January 12 and the Kentuckiana Alumnz Chapter on June 30. Alpha 
Psi Chapter was installed at Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences on 
June 8, 1957. This brought the total number of chapters to forty-six college or university 
chapters and thirty-four alumnz chapters. There are now chapters in twenty-five states 
and the District of Columbia; there are none outside the continental United States. During 
the biennium, inquiries were received from the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Republic of the Philippines. 

It was the opinion of the members of the Extension Committee that the interpretation 
of Pi Lambda Theta as a “‘national” association should be broadened to include the pos- 
sibility of chapters in the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. Groups in these areas should 
be expected to meet the same qualifications for installation as groups in the continental 
United States and to present the usual evidence of their ability both to meet local needs 
and to continue in good standing. Although the financial obligation of the national associa- 
tion in maintaining representation from chapters outside the continental United States 
and for providing chapter visitors may be a matter for further study and consideration, 
this committee suggests to the National Board that they include the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii as suitable areas of extension. 

Since the Republic of the Philippines has attained an independent status and since the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico will be declared an independent republic when its legis- 
lature so requests, it did not appear to this committee that extension to these areas was 
suitable for a “national” association. Members of Pi Lambda Theta residing outside the 
United States might be encouraged to form “Pi Lambda Theta Associations” in their 
respective countries, but the national organization in the United States could assume no 
formal obligation to such groups beyond the privileges of membership enjoyed by indi- 
vidual members. Although the majority of members of this committee who expressed their 
views on the question would suggest that the Board encourage members of Pi Lambda 
Theta residing outside the United States to form “Pi Lambda Theta Associations” of Pi 
Lambda Theta members abroad, other members of this committee expressed a need for 
caution in undertaking to encourage groups with which there would be no official channels 
of communication or responsibility. 

There remain twenty-three states in the United States in which there are no chapters of 
Pi Lambda Theta. There are many institutions and many geographic areas within the 
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continental United States where Pi Lambda Theta might extend its influence for high 
“standards of scholarship and professional preparation” and ‘‘professional spirit and fel- 
lowship.” 


FRANCES J. BECK Mary ELwoop 

JOAN CAMPBELL ALINDA C, MacLEop 
CONSTANCE CARR Doris H. PLATT 

VIRGINIA CUMMINGS LUCILLE F. SOLLENBERGER 
DorotTHy DAKIN KATHARINE M. YorK 
Mary ELLERMAN SYLVIA VoPNI, chairman 


Report of the Fellowship Awards 
Committee, 1955-57 


E FELLOWSHIP AWARDS COMMITTEE met twice in New York City. The first meeting 
f ind a planning session, in which procedures for the making of applications for the 
fellowships were worked out. The second was to consider the applications and to decide 
which applicants should be recommended to the National Board for the awards. 
A third meeting was held by those members of the committee living in New York City 
in order to interview several candidates whose written applications seemed to indicate they 
should have more careful consideration before the final selections were made. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


The committee feels very strongly that the only way to get a really satisfactory selection 
is for members to consider the applications at a meeting rather than to try to vote on them 
by letter. This committee would like to make this a recommendation. A corollary is that 
members should be near enough together geographically so that such a meeting would be 
feasible. 

The interviews were most helpful in aiding the committee to make the final choices. 
Perhaps provision for interviewing some of the more promising candidates before final 
selection is made should be included in the procedures. A beginning at setting criteria for 
judging the applications has been made, but these criteria should be more clearly defined 
and stated. 


HELENE HARTLEY 

OLWEN M. JONES 

RUTH STRANG 

HELEN WALKER 

Giapys H. WATSON, chairman 
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Report of the Finance Committee, 
1955-57 


HE NATIONAL CONSTITUTION AND ByLaws adopted at the Biennial Council in August, 
Tiss, provided for a Finance Committee composed of the Treasurer and two non-Board 
members. Thus, this is the first biennium in which such a committee has functioned. 

It has been kept informed on all financial matters of the organization by the President 
and the Executive Director and has been consulted on many matters. It made the follow- 
ing recommendations to the National Board, all of which were adopted: (1) in January, 
1956, that new prices be set for Pi Lambda Theta jewelry because of an increase in prices 
by the jeweler, Burr, Patterson, and Auld Company; (2) in August, 1956, that a special 
committee be appointed to clarify the problems related to budget revision and the general 
functioning and responsibilities of the Treasurer and the Finance Committee; (3) in 
August, 1956, that each national committee chairman be clearly informed of the amount 
budgeted for that committee and that each committee keep its spending within the amount 
budgeted; (4) in August, 1956, that national committee members driving by automobile 
to authorized committee meetings be allowed a 6¢ per mile travel allowance and that, 
while travel expenses should be reported through committee chairmen, checks should 
be sent to committee members as individuals; and (5) in February, 1957, that, since the 
National Board approved the investment of $15,000 from the national checking account 
in three areas (the Great Lakes region, the Southwest, and the Pacific Northwest), $5,000 
be invested in each of the following: the Dollar Federal Savings and Loan Association, 
Columbus, Ohio; the Denton Federal Savings and Loan Association, Denton, Texas; and 
the Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, Washington. 

The committee also prepared (in December, 1956) a letter of reminder for payment 
due for life members paying the $75.00 fee, outlining the policy adopted by the 1951 
Biennial Council and further clarified by the National Board in August, 1955. 

The committee met in New York City on August 19, 1957, to prepare a budget for the 
1957-59 biennium to be submitted to the National Board and to the Council for con- 
sideration and adoption. 

CATHERINE A. V. LYONs 

HELEN R. PEARSON (1955-56) 

M. ADELINE OLSON (1956-57) 
MARGARET RUTH SMITH, chairman 


Report of the Program Committee, 
1955-57 


_ligend one does and does differently after a learning experience is the best test of the 
effectiveness of that experience. With that thought in mind, the Program Com- 
mittee at the beginning of the biennium urged chapters to make use of the many sugges- 
tions for community service summarized in the 1955 Council report. Not the least of the 
Suggestions were those connected with service for the “world community.” In this con- 
nection, delegates and visitors to the 1957 Council in New York City will have an oppor- 
tunity to visit the headquarters of the United Nations and to secure packets of materials 
about the UN and its agencies for use in planning continuing service programs. 
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Early in its deliberations, the nucleus group of the Program Committee took account of 
stock. A study and analysis was made of patterns of available programs submitted by 
chapters. The “typical” program was described for all chapters as a basis for local reflec. 
tion and program enrichment. At the same time, the nucleus group, with the assistance 
of all members of the committee, formulated a set of criteria for chapters to use in planning 
or evaluating their programs—including projects. 

During the first year of the biennium, responses from a questionnaire indicated that 
many chapter leaders felt that members should take a new look at the aims of the organiza- 
tion. Keeping this in mind, the Program Committee outlined three topics for chapter 
consideration during 1956-57: Accenting Pi Lambda Theta Purposes, Improving the 
Teaching Profession, and Teacher Recruitment. It was the hope of the committee that the 
consideration of these interrelated subjects would result in healthy reflection and rededi- 
cation. Many chapters have made use of the proposals in developing programs during 
the past year. 

During the second year of the biennium, the Chairman of the Program Committee has 
served as a consultant to the Local Arrangements Committee in working out plans for 
the 1957 Council. 

Although charged with the responsibility to seek and discover significant problems 
for research by all Pi Lambda Theta chapters, the Program Committee as yet has not 
singled out such a problem. It appears, however, that an analysis of chapter problems at 
the pre-Council Board meeting may reveal several that lend themselves to all-chapter 
research, 


ABBY ADAMS ESTHER MOURADIAN 
CATHERINE M. BRODERICK Mary ELLEN OLIVERIO 
GWENDOLYN CRAWFORD MARY-ELLEN PATTERSON 
MARTHA CUNNINGHAM MARY JANE SMITH 

TALITHA HEROLD MAUDE STEWART 

MARION S. LOESCHE NANCY THROOP 

RUTH LOFGREN GLapbys W. TOOMEY 

LILLIAN S. LOGAN MARION E. WILEs, chairman — 


Report of the Committee on Public 


Affairs, 1955-57 


A THE FIRST meeting of the nucleus group of the Committee on Public Affairs, the 
members subscribed to the definition formulated by the previous committee: 
The term public affairs pertains to those relationships which affect individuals 
as members of a society; and it implies social, economic, and political under- 
standing on local, national, and international levels. 

In order to acquaint chapters with the work of the committee, a letter was sent to 
each chapter president. The list of topics which seemed to the nucleus committee to 
have top priority in public affairs was enclosed with the request to check the three topics 
of greatest importance. On the basis of the returns from this check list, four articles 
were solicited from recognized authorities for publication in Educational Horizons. Only 
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one writer declined the invitation, One article was outdated by the time it arrived and 
could not be used. 

The National Board approved Pi Lambda Theta’s continued associate membership in 
the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Although a letter 
was sent to chapters concerning the event, no delegate was found in time to attend the 
Fifth Annual meeting in Manila, August 1-8, 1956. A Pictorial Report of the meeting was 


Dedicated with gratitude to the well-beloved memory of Ramon Magsaysay, President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, and Gregorio Hernandez, Jr., Secretary of Education. 


Study groups at the Manila meeting explored the topic of “The Teacher and the Well- 
Being of Society.” 

Notice of the August 2-9, 1957, meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession in Frankfort, Germany, appeared in the second issue of the 
Newsletter. It is to be hoped that this year Pi Lambda Theta will have a delegate. 


LOUISE BELTRAMO LEE LUCAS 

PEGGY BOURNE ANNETTE LUTHY 

SUSAN BOWMAN Doris NoEL 

MARJORIE CARPENTER CAROLYN PARKER 
CAROLYN B. COCKEFAIR Mary A. CALLAHAN PINE 
MARGARET F. S. GLACE MILDRED W. SAUPE 
SUZANNE GoopD MARTHA STASNEY 

MERLE KARNES MARCIA STEWART 

ROSELLA LINSKIE Lois KNOWLES, chairman 


Report of the Committee on Public 
Relations, 1955-57 


HE COMMITTEE ON PuBLIc RELATIONS held seven meetings during the biennium, 
Trrith not less than four members of the nucleus committee present at each meeting. 
Six members were present at two meetings, and five members at two meetings. Ten mem- 
bers were in attendance at a luncheon meeting of the entire committee held at Santa 
Barbara in April, 1956. 

The committee considers a close chapter-committee relationship of permanent impor- 
tance to a national Committee on Public Relations program. During this biennium 
(because of the effectiveness of a variety of communicative techniques), considerable 
ptogress has been made toward this goal, namely: (1) an eight-point program was sent 
to chapters for their approval and suggestions; (2) a report was sent back to chapters 
with tabulated results of the survey and suggestions for a more realistic public relations 
program; (3) a public relations page appeared in the Spring, 1956, issue of Educational 
Horizons; (4) a plan for a public-relations program for use at the 1957 Council meeting 
has been suggested; and (5) a “Loose-leaf Handbook” has been compiled in draft form. 

Progress such as is described above is dependent upon improved communicative pro- 
cedures. It is suggested that some future study of inter-communicative techniques be given 
due consideration. Also, in order to strengthen the program, re-evaluation, deletion, or 
addition of the handbook material should be considered a routine obligation of future 
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public relations committees. 

The committee is ready to distribute a “Loose-leaf Handbook” for study by the 
Twentieth Biennial Council. The committee suggests that the handbook be added to the 
list of available materials for purchase at the national office and that the price of the 
handbook be set by the National Board. 

The committee recommends that (1) documentation be made, on 35 mm. film, of all 
future Biennial Councils by (a) a selected twenty views being included in a set of slides, 
(b) two duplicate sets being provided, (c) four pictures of the national office being taken 
by a professional photographer and included in the Council sets, and (d) the three sets 
being made available to the chapters from the national office on a rental basis; (2) an 
adequate historical file be established at the national office to include current glossy prints, 
8 inches by 10 inches, of the members of the National Board and vita-information on each 
member, with the Executive Director keeping this file up to date and responsible for 
sending photographs and vita-statistics sheets to chapters which request them prior to 
visits from National Board members; (3) a fund be provided in the national budget for 
these services to chapters as recommended in (1) and (2) above; (4) the National Board 
be urged to consider an action-program which in itself would help Pi Lambda Theta 
become better known; and (5) the Editor include a feature public relations page in 
Educational Horizons and public relations releases in the Newsletter. 


THELMA I. BARNES JEANNE L. NOBLE 

FRANCES CECCARINI KATHLEEN OWEN 

NorRA PARKER Coy Dorothy R. RIETZ 

PATRICIA DAMON MARJORIE E. SANDERSON 

HELEN DILLON JUANITA M. TAYLOR 

SARA ANN Fay ViviIAN E. Topp 

EDYTHE K. HALL WELCOME A. WARNER 
KATHARINE HAWKINS ETHEL M. WOLFE 

EpITH LARSON Giapys A. CORYELL, consultant 
MariE A. MOORE HELEN M. THOMPSON, chairman ' 


CHARLOTTE MoRRISON 
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Report of the Committee on 
Publications, 1955-57 


N ORDER to relate the work of the present Committee on Publications to earlier develop- 

ments, the Chairman, from Columbia, Missouri, met with Ruth Solomon, from 

Chicago, in St. Louis in November, 1955, to make plans for a nucleus committee meeting 
to be held in Chicago. 

In November, 1956, Lois Knowles, national vice-president, was asked to assume 
the responsibility of working with the Committee on Publications on revision of the 
Officers’ Handbook and of the Book of Ceremonies. The Chairman met with Lois Knowles 
in Match and April, 1957, to consider possible revisions. Suggested changes to be made 
in the Officers’ Handbook were submitted by the Chairman to the President following 
conferences with Lois Knowles. 

Another duty assigned to the committee was to make suggestions regarding revisions 
necessary to help chapters make their chapter constitutions conform with the National 
Constitution and Bylaws. Some suggestions were made through correspondence. 

Proofreading of two editions of the Booklet of Information and of the Folder, 1955 
was done to assist the Executive Director with the final printing of the pamphlets. 


EVELYN M. BABB MABEL G. PROUTY 

ANGELA MENSING BEATTY ANTOINETTE RAZZANO 

CLARICE CUSKADEN RuTH H. SOLOMON , 

MILDRED DICKE MarGOT WooDWORTH 

BETTY FRANGEN NELLIE MAE KITCHENS, chairman 


MINDELLE MEILACHOWITZ 


Report of the Committee on 
Elections, 1955-56 


June 6, 1956 


HE following officers have been elected for 1956-58: 


NN CR A dasa. ko53 be ke 0 veo doe ROD Gladys A. Coryell 
NN a Wa tarkah bs i +92 oo due Voss ay wok eee Marion E. Wiles 
POE ba i ii i erin Ua Be VE SRB e hae O08 Kies Margaretta Adeline Olson 


MILDRED FENNER, chairman 
VIRGINIA R. KIRKBRIDE 
MARGARET C, TOBIN 
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Report of the Committee on 
Elections, 1956-57 


June 4, 1957 


HE following officers have been elected for 1957-59: 


ale ivan cs Canes Fiat ta sev Re ERNE oe VS REM Sylvia Vopni 
I cel tie i oe on he rhe Sark ii ag ens tains Edith Ball 
Se ON 'aicig Gas. hd ds hoa oho PRS ae bales WEEN Shata Ling 
IEEE Ot ee it oe i a, Bek a Re A Muriel Rose 


FRANCES KIRKPATRICK, chairman 
WINIFRED ALVATHER 
Mary E. COLEMAN 


Report of the Nominating 
Committee, 1955-56 


HE NoMINATING CoMMITTEE began its work in October, 1955, by preparing forms to 
bbs sent to the chapters concerning the nomination of a First Vice-President, a Vice- 
President, and a Treasurer. Twenty chapters presented the names of seventeen candidates. 
Biographical and educational information was secured from each candidate, organized by 
the chairman, and submitted to the members of the committee. The committee selected the 
following slate of candidates: 


First: Vice-President’... 5.00... cc ccc eevee Edith Ball 
Gladys A. Coryell 
SNR ee Ss vs ooo one. dc acerpacens be & he Catherine A. V. Lyons 


Marion E. Wiles 


ERAS thd 5) 006k xo re k Soe av eaena Vera Naomi Baymiller 
Margaretta Adeline Olson 


The committee felt the pressure of the February 15 deadline. But, due to the unusually 
fine co-operation of chapters, candidates, Executive Director, and committee members, the 
committee report reached the national office in time to be forwarded to the chapters by 
February 13. The committee would like to thank everyone who assisted in expediting its 
work. 

CHRYSTAL HOLMES 

HELEN J. KEILY 

SHATA LING 

BEULAH C. VAN WAGENEN 
THELMA CHISHOLM, chairman 
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Report of the Nominating 
Committee, 1956-57 


HE NOMINATING COMMITTEE conducted its business entirely by mail. With the help 
Tor the former chairman, committee members functioned efficiently and promptly. The 
working materials of the committee have been deposited in the national office. No further 
suggestions for the future seem necessary at this time. Members of the committee 
appreciate very much the assistance of those who participated in any way in the nomina- 
tion activities. 

The committee selected the following slate of candidates: 


II Oat ne ben Oe Sine, Paige oe aot ee Maude Stewart 
Sylvia Vopni 
Mi RON Se ae Sak rt a Binks bet an e SND Go olin Edith Ball 
Ruth Roberts 
PUNE Gas vedo shaw axe eee esas boo meee Dorothy May Abbott 
Shata Ling 
WEP eo So on Bot Goce blake as bande Dell Felder 


Muriel Rose 


THELMA CHISHOLM 

HAZEL DAVIs 

LOUISE OWEN 

WINNIE W. LAMBERT 
MAXINE DUNFEE, chairman 


Report of the Personnel Practices 
Committee, 1955-56 


N DECEMBER, 1955, a Personnel Practices Committee was appointed by the President. 
| Since each member of the committee had had extensive experience with office person- 
nel, it was possible to limit the number of full group meetings and to work through 
intensive individual or small group sessions. The functions of the Personnel Practices 
Committee, as set forth by the National Board, were “to develop a set of working con- 
ditions for our Headquarters staff.” 

After a meeting of the Philadelphia members of the committee, the Chairman met at 
Pi Lambda Theta headquarters in Washington with Mildred H. Shott. At this time, the 
Executive Director explained in detail the work carried on in the office. 

In January, 1956, a committee meeting was held in Washington to draw up an over- 
all working plan of personnel practices. Helen R. Pearson was unable to attend. The 
Executive Director was present for the initial part of this meeting. The minutes of the 
meeting were then drawn up by the Chairman in the form of a report and sent to all mem- 
bers of the committee with requests for additions or changes. A report was again sub- 
mitted to committee members and the revision of this report submitted to the President 
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for suggestions of Board members. 
The suggestions of the Board members were submitted to the committee members, and k 
the initial report was revised. The final report was submitted with the following note. 
We would like to suggest that the National Board request the Executive Director to submit a 
detailed job analysis of staff responsibilities to them. The Executive Director is the one person in 
who is sufficiently informed of the details of office work to make such analysis. 
MARGARET W. EFRAEMSON 
HELEN R. PEARSON 
MILDRED H. SHOTT 
LAURA HOopPER, chairman Al 
Be 
Gi 
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DUES REMINDER Tt 
National dues are $3.00. The fiscal year is July 1 through June 30. Mem- 4 
bers whose dues are not received by February 1 are considered delinquent, La 
and their names are removed from the mailing list for Educational Horizons. M 
The bookkeeping system used at the national office does not provide for the Ni 
payment of dues in advance. Nor are unpaid dues accepted after the close of a Xi 
fiscal year. A member may become a life member upon the payment of $75.00, Or 
either in one payment or in annual installments of $15.00 each over a period Pi 
of not more than five years. National dues and life membership payments . 
become payable July 1. Th 
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Al 
Al 
ADDRESS CHANGES : 
Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due Al 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue to try Al 
to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered because Al 
they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes are “ 
made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appearance of AI 
a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be considered author- Al 
ity to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Educational Horizons Al 
without interruption, it is each member's responsibility to inform the national Al 
office PROMPTLY of any change of address. Please indicate the former as Al 
well as the new address. Al 
The national office staff would appreciate a notification to that effect if the Al 
change of address is for a chapter officer. at 
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Report of the Credentials Committee 


Credentials for delegates to the Twentieth Biennial Council for seventy-nine chapters are 
in order. One chapter—Alpha Lambda—has no delegate. 


Alpha—Marjorie Roberts 
Beta—Viola Hall 

Gamma—Ann Johnson 
Delta—Nancy L. Snively 
Epsilon—Helmi Koivisto 
Zeta—Beverly Buller 
Eta—Elizabeth Cox or Gladys Crowley 
Theta—Doris E. Jakubek 
Iota—Alice Rogers 

Kappa—Anita Allen 
Lambda—Helen K. Smith 
Mu—Barbara Osborn 
Nu—Lynette Hughes 
Xi—Martha Zahn 
Omicron—Janet Shuman 
Pi—Marilyn Horton 
Rho—Miriam M. Bryan 
Sigma—Norma Boyle Gibson 
Tau—Arlayne Larson 
Upsilon—Joyce Johnson 
Chi—Madeleine T. Skirven 
Psi—Cherry McGinnis 
Omega—Mariella L. Lenahan 
Alpha Alpha—Blanche J. Hosack 
Alpha Beta—Geneva McDonald 
Alpha Gamma—Mary C. Pine 
Alpha Delta—Evelyn C. Banner 
Alpha Epsilon—Judith I. Wolfinger 
Alpha Zeta—Jean A. Yosepian 
Alpha Eta—Anna M. Rynne 
Alpha Theta—Alice R. Nelsen 
Alpha Iota—Ruth P. Tangeman 
Alpha Kappa—Margaret C. Raabe 
Aipha Mu—Monte Lee Davis 
Alpha Nu—Grace W. Gates 
Alpha Xi—Carol McSpadden 
Alpha Omicron—Glenyce Goodbary 
Alpha Pi—Cynthia Colvin 

Alpha Rho—Dorothy Sherman 
Alpha Sigma—Betty Lou Skiles 
Alpha Tau—Blanche Hazelrigg 


Doris E, JAKUBEK 

Betty Lou SKILEs 

RUTH P. TANGEMAN 

MONTE LEE Davis, chairman 


Alpha Upsilon—Judy Jack 

Alpha Phi—Jean P. Tison 

Alpha Chi—Flora Irene Mata 

Alpha Psi—Betty Unanian 

Central Missouri Alumnez—Elizabeth English 

Central Ohio Alumna—lInez P. Bryant 

Chicago Alumnz—Roberta Shine 

Council Bluffs-Omaha Alumne@—Mary Ann 
Steele 

Dayton Alumna—Ruth I. Anderson 

Denver Alumnez—Elizabeth Asfahl 

Detroit Alumnz—Anna R. O’Connor 

Eugene Alumnea—Pearle A. Hewitt 

Evansville Alumne#—-Ora Mae Winstead 

Fort Wayne Alumna—Ruth Chausse 

Grand Forks Alumne—Guri Sand 

Indianapolis Alumna—Panoria Apostol 

Kansas City Alumne#—lIsabel Hiltbrunner 

Kentuckiana Alumna—Jessie L. McGlon 

Long Beach Alumne—Martha R. Gunning 

Los Angeles Alumne—Marjorie E. Wolfe 

Metropolitan New York Alumne—Ruth Lofgren 

Northern California Alumne—Theresia Nelson 

Northern Indiana Alumne—Julia Trowbridge 

Northern Ohio Alumna—Nancy C. Gaffney 

Pasadena Alumna—Lucile Burrall 

Philadelphia Alumne—Elsie Chelgren 

Portland Alumne—Lois McElveny 

St. Louis Alumnea—Dorothy May Abbott 

San Bernardino Valley Alumnez—Alice Krehbiel 

San Diego Alumna—Karen M. Wiseman 

San Jose Alumne—Margaret Walton Clark 

Santa Barbara Alumna—Sophie E. Schnitter 

Santa Monica Bay Area Alumne2—Enid Elser 

Southern Indiana Alumna—Pauline J. Wildman 

Spokane Alumne—Vivian Sweeney 

Toledo Alumna—Ruth Maier 

Washington Alumne—Betty Betz 

Western Pennsylvania Alumne—Catherine A. V. 
Lyons 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Be it resolved that, whereas the officers, delegates, and visitors to the Twentieth Bien. 
nia Council in session at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, August 
21-24, 1957, have received increased understanding of the ways Pi Lambda Theta activates 
its purposes, they wish to express thanks to the many who have contributed to the success 
of the Council, especially: 

To Thad L. Hungate, controller, Teachers College, Columbia University, and his 
staff for providing us with the privileges of the campus and for his warm greetings of 
welcome; 

To the hostess chapters, Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and Metropolitan New York Alumna, 
for the “‘get acquainted” social hour and the “welcome”’ luncheon which created the mood 
for working together ; 

To Marion Rhodes Brown and the members of the Local Arrangements Committee 
for their tireless efforts in providing an atmosphere in which friendliness prevailed; 

To the Council Program Planning Committee which, under the leadership of Gladys 
A. Coryell, planned an interesting, profitable, and inspirational program of activities 
during the Twentieth Biennial Council; 

To the consultants and discussion leaders for their guidance and to the group recorders 
for their careful and painstaking efforts to capture and preserve the ideas of the discussants; 

To the chairmen of other operating committees for the Council and their ever-willing 
committees for their efficient and effective efforts in our behalf as they carried out the 
duties assigned to them: Credentials, Monte Lee Davis; Exhibits, Elsie Chelgren; Music, 
Esther Thomas; and Public Relations, Helen M. Thompson; 

To Mildred Sandison Fenner, editor of the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, for her challenging address on “Women’s Role in Education” ; 

To Norman Acton, executive director, United States Committee for UNICEF, for his 
informative address on ‘“The Needs of Children around the World”: 

To Helen M. Walker for her presentation of the purpose and value of life membership; 

To Miriam M. Bryan, Martha Kuhlmann, Clara Carr Stallard, and Helen G. Wein- 
garten, who conducted a dignified and impressive Founders’ Ceremony, and to Harriet 
S. Marsh, composer of “Hail to the Founders,” who graciously directed the singing of 
the hymn; 

To all those Pi Lambda Thetans who arranged and presided at the luncheons and 
dinners and who gave of their talents to provide inspiration, information, fun, and 
humor as each was in order; 

To Grace Stuart Nutley, president, Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter, and her 
committee for their patient custody and distribution of the tickets; 

To Betty Betz and Esther Thomas for their musical ‘trail blazing” ; 

To Julia Wilson and the other staff members of Whittier Hall for their patience with, 
and attention to, our every need; 

To members of the refreshments committee for their recognition of the emerging mid- 
morning ‘‘disease,” ‘he coffee break ; 

To the hostess chapters for their extraordinary relationships with the United States 
Weather Bureau; 

To Chester Tuthill for his assistance in providing Teachers College facilities to meet 
our myriad needs ; 

To Thomas Ford of the Student Organization Office for serving as a “clearing house” 
for our clerical needs ; 
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To Lydia Brown for typing and offering general clerical information which made the 
“communicative processes’”’ considerably simpler; 

To Alta Atkinson for her special consideration and efforts beyond the call of duty in 
providing food for appreciative Pi Lambda Thetans ; : 

To the hostess chapters who provided us with the opportunity to dine at the Men’s 
Faculty Club and at International House; 

To our International House guests, whom we so enjoyed ; 

To Burr, Patterson and Auld Company for the attractive ‘‘encased rain bonnets” which, 
fortunately, have not been necessary apparel during the Council; 

To the Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chapter for the appealing portfolio of New 
York scenes ; 

To Ruth Lofgren and Helen R. Pearson for providing experiences in “evaluating” ; 

To M. Virginia Biggy for her excellent and arduous work in editing and for her con- 
tributions to the growth of Educational Horizons and the Newsletter; 

To the National Board and the Editor for making the Newsletter a reality; 

To Carmen Johnson, executive director, for her contribution to the Council and for 
her efficient and effective service in the national office and with the official publications; 

To the assistants in the national office, Meredith A. Eagon, Iris T. Rache, and Eva P. 
Sammis, for their loyal service to Pi Lambda Theta; 

To those who served as committee chairmen during the biennium: Verna Wulfekammer, 
Ella Victoria Dobbs Trust Fund; Gladys A. Coryell, Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws ; 
Sylvia Vopni, Extension; Gladys Watson, Fellowship Awards; Margaret Ruth Smith, 
Finance; Marion E. Wiles, Program; Lois Knowles, Public Affairs; Helen M. Thompson, 
Public Relations; Nellie Mae Kitchens, Publications; Mildred S. Fenner, Elections, 1955- 
56; Frances Kirkpatrick, Elections, 1956-57; Thelma Chisholm, Nominating, 1955-56; 
Maxine Dunfee, Nominating, 1956-57; and Laura Hooper, Personnel Practices ; 

To Margaret Bible for her service as parliamentarian of the 1957 Biennial Council of 
Pi Lambda Theta ; 

To Helen M. Thompson for her enthusiastic devotion to the organization and to her 
able committee who concerned themselves with Council public relations—the benefits 
of which we all will share; 

To those who served as officers of the National Board during the biennium, M. Vir- 
ginia Biggy, Gladys A. Coryell, Luis Knowles, M. Adeline Olson, Helen R. Pearson, 
Sylvia Vopni, and Marion E. Wiles, for their generous service and contagious enthusiasm 
for Pi Lambda Theta ; 

To Beulah Benton Tatum for her continued guidance as consultant; 

To the National Board for providing the rich opportunity for the delegates to tour 
the United Nations ; and 

To Bernice Baxter, president, for her devoted effort and personal interest in co-ordinat- 
ing, directing, and stimulating the membership to re-examine the purpose of Pi Lambda 
Theta and for her leadership in strengthening the organization. 


RUTH I. ANDERSON ALICE R. NELSEN 

PANORIA APOSTOL ANNA R. O’CONNOR 
BLANCHE J. HOSACK MARGARET C. RAABE 

HELMI KolvisTo M. VIRGINIA BiGGy, consultant 
MARIELLA L, LENAHAN PAULINE J. WILDMAN, chairman 











How Pi Lambda Theta Activates Its Purposes 


Summary of Group Discussions 


During the Twentieth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta, delegates and visitors 
addressed themselves to the theme, “How Pi Lambda Theta Activates Its Purposes.” On 
two days, group discussions were arranged to permit more decided attack on expansion 
of the theme. Delegates were assigned to a group whose job it was to discuss in particular 
the topic which carried a similar Roman-numeral distinction to that of the group in 
which they were meeting. Having concerned themselves with that topic first, they then 
were free to examine the others in a similar way. 

The areas of interest around which the group meetings were developed were: 

I. Improvement of Teacher Status 
II. Teacher Education—Preparation and In-Service 
III. Teacher Personal Growth and Development 
IV. Extension of Educational Opportunities 
V. Co-operation in Solution of Local, State, National, and International Problems 
VI. Interpretation of Education, School to the Community 
VII. Encouragement of Intercultural Understanding and Co-operation 
VIII. Needed Research 
IX. Recruitment and Retention of Teachers 

The technique employed to explore these subjects was (1) to identify the jobs to be 
done under the specific category with which each group was working and (2) (the next 
day) to suggest possible programs of action which would implement the identified “jobs.” 
These suggestions would, it was hoped, form the base of ideas from which chapters might 
draw worth-while activities. This technique for discussion was tried experimentally with 
delegates in the hope that, if it proved a successful method of stimulating participation 
and of actually achieving suggestions for positive action, it might be used again with 
chapters of Pi Lambda Theta by those delegates who had just worked in this type of 
structure for group discussion. That the technique was productive is evidenced by the 
wealth of “jobs” which were identified and the many positive “‘actions’” which were spg- 
gested. 

At the close of the discussions, each recorder submitted a report of the doings and 
deliberations of her group. Because each topic was of vital concern to educators and yet 
each one embodied something of the others, there was considerable overlapping from one 
report to the next. 

The Editor has taken the liberty of summarizing the nine reports and of “attempting” 
to reduce the duplications. In spite of the editing, there are many duplicate thoughts. 
This, however, is indicative of the importance of the ideas which cut across the lines of 
each of the specific topics and grew into a general recommendation or proposed area of 
study. 

Certainly there is an “idea in every line” for chapter programs. Indeed, there is much 
subject matter for themes for future issues of Educational Horizons. A careful analysis 
of the summary of the discussions which appears on the next few pages might permit 
some significant conclusions to be drawn as to (1) the importance of these topics in the 
eyes of women educators, (2) the frequency with which some concerns were identified 
and the attendant intensity with which they were discussed, and (3) the methods which 
were suggested for making some of the “identified jobs’ actual practice! 
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|. IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER STATUS 


A. Jobs to be done 
1. Establish uniform standards of training and reciprocity of teacher certification 
(such as qualification, retirement, contracts among the states). 
2. Encourage positive attitudes and self-respect in their own profession on the part 
of teachers and future teachers. This goal might be achieved by: 
a. Better training for teachers 
b. More participating in professional organizations 
c. Screening of teachers before the senior year in college 
d. Better understanding and acceptance of responsibilities as teachers and citizens 
in a democratic society 
e. Finding the particular phase or level of teaching for which each is best suited. 
. Encourage teachers to become active in community and civic organizations. 
. Interpret the role of the teacher to the community. 
5. Publicize grants, fellowships, and exchange opportunities and encourage sab- 
baticals with partial pay for study or travel. 
B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 

1. Encourage continuing interest and study during temporary absence from teaching 

because of the permanent values of training and experience. 

2. Work for the maintenance of high standards in spite of the teacher shortage. 

3. Carry out jobs as enumerated above. 

4, Work for a better relationship between teachers and students (Pi Lambda Theta 
groups could sponsor such organizations as Future Teachers of America, using 
means such as panel discussions). 

. Support favorable publicity. 

. Constantly re-evaluate school programs. 

. Lend support to women in administrative positions. 

8. Maintain an active relationship between alumnz and students. 

C. Recommendation 
Pi Lambda Theta on the national level should take a definite stand with regard to 
equal opportunities for qualified women in education regardless of race, creed, or 
marital status, especially in administrative areas. A committee might be created 
to consider the policy and to suggest means by which it may be implemented. 
(Recommendation of one group.) 
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Il. TEACHER EDUCATION—PREPARATION AND IN-SERVICE 


A. Jobs to be done | 
1. Require higher standards for teacher education. 
2. Improve education courses (especially in the first two years of college). 
3. Re-evaluate in-service training. 
In-service education should meet the needs of the local school system; in- 
service experience should not be limited to credit courses. 
4. Encourage workshops for teachers. 
5. Find means to help the beginning teacher. 
6. Incorporate new ideas and techniques into teaching, such as audio-visual aids and 
other instructional aids. 
7. Help teachers appreciate the individual differences of all types of children and to 
understand, accept, and work with exceptional children. 
8. Inform students about professional organizations, stressing the importance of 
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membership as an opportunity and professional obligation. 

9. Help students understand what constitutes professional ethics and encourage them 

to put the code of ethics into practice. 
10. Strive for close student-faculty relations. 
B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 

1. Consider the use of an open forum in Educational Horizons. 

2. For campus chapters 
a. Promote closer student-faculty relations 

(1) Plan a monthly coffee-hour with different faculty members as hosts and 
hostesses. 
(2) Plan an annual tea or dinner honoring a faculty member. 
(3) Plana tea for new students. 
(4) Encourage faculty and student members of Pi Lambda Theta to wear 
official insignia at registration and for some time following. 
b. “Adopt” a needy student 
c. Participate in UNESCO projects 
d. Consider chapter participation in projects for children’s hospitals. 

3. Have special education for the educators of teachers. 

4. Start observation classes even on the freshman level, if possible, so that prospec- 
tive teachers may see what they are most in need of learning about method and 
content. 

5. Explore the “ideal” in preparation for the teachers __ prospective and in-service 
teachers. 


Ill. TEACHER PERSONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A. Jobs to be done 
1. Improve opportunities for in-service study for teachers on the secondary level 
(primary teachers seem to be much more active already in this respect). 
. Work for the elimination of age limitations for service. 
. Encourage the acquisition of advanced degrees. 
. Improve professional attitudes and ethics. 
. Help others realize the satisfactions and importance of teaching. 
Develop worthy personal interests and talents and share them with others. 
. Encourage advanced study in diversified fields—education which truly liberalizes. 
. Have inter-visitation of teachers. 
. Encourage membership in, and attendance at, professional organizations and the 
acceptance of responsibilities in these organizations. 
10. Encourage the development of professional libraries in individual schools. 
B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 
1. Sponsor in-service programs which maintain a high standard of research and a 
high level of content and interest. 
2. Exchange jobs with administrators occasionally, such as a principal spending a 
semester in a classroom. 
. Have a committee on current trends in education. 
4. Set up criteria for what makes a good teacher. (This would be a good research 
project on both the local and national levels for Educational Horizons.) 
5. Capitalize on the abilities of members and on outside resource persons for such 
projects as frequent informal book discussions and travel talks. 
. Develop and use personal talents and interests of members. 
7. Get an administrator's suggestions as to what he expects of a ‘‘good” teacher. 
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Develop a set of criteria for teacher self-evaluation. (It is suggested that this be 
published in Educational Horizons.) 

Recognize outstanding teacher accomplishments. (This would be the responsibility 
of a chapter. Suggested ideas were accomplishment by means of banquets, notices 
to the press, or publication in a newsletter. The honored teacher need not neces- 
sarily be a Pi Lambda Thetan; neither should such recognition become merely a 
routine affair. ) 


C. Recommendations 


1. 


e 


The National Board should consider the possibility of making a biennial award 
to an outstanding Pi Lambda Thetan for distinguished service to education. 
Because of the high professional standards that should be maintained by its 
members, the National Board should publish a code of ethics for Pi Lambda 
Theta, which might well embody the purposes of the organization. (This code 
should be made available to the local chapters to be used in their orientation 
programs. Thus the initiate should begin to learn what standards are expected 
of her as a Pi Lambda Theta member and teacher and should carry these ideals 
on into the practicing profession. The consensus was that ‘‘professional ethics 
are basic to every problem we have.” Therefore, considerable study should be 
made.) 


IV. EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


A. Jobs to be done 


i. 
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9. 
10. 


zt, 
22. 


Extend educational opportunities without sacrificing the quality of present 
opportunities. 


. Make the best use of each child’s potential learning ability. 

. Extend the program in unconsolidated rural areas. 

. Encourage the extension of travel credit. 

. Encourage scholarships from industries. 

. Support guidance programs. 

. Encourage family life education. 

. Encourage the extension of programs for the gifted child, the handicapped child, 


and the adult. 

Work for a more definitive program for adult learning. 

Make known opportunities for fellowships, scholarships, exchange programs, 
and workshops. 

Support preschool education (nursery and kindergarten). 

Support state aid for teaching exceptional children. 


B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 


ie 
a 


3. 


Investigate the possibility of a program on special educational services. 

Keep retarded children in school longer so they will be better suited for vital 
roles in adulthood. 

Prepare students (high school, especially) for jobs that will be available in 1967 
instead of 1957. 


V. CO-OPERATION IN SOLUTION OF LOCAL, STATE, 
NATIONAL, AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


A. Jobs to be done 


a 


Support programs in integration, national heritage, family life education, social 
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6. 
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service organizations, and the use of leisure time. 


. Make the names of Pi Lambda Thetans working in education in foreign lands 


available to chapters. 


. Eliminate discriminatory practices regarding recruitment and retirement because 


of age and/or sex. 


. Encourage teachers to become informed on important political issues both local 


and national. 

Co-operate by knowing and informing self and chapter members on problems 
facing local, state, national, and international legislative bodies. 

Develop a new approach to the solution of problems of juvenile delinquency. 
Identify and clarify problems and assist in the implementation of their solutions, 


B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 


1. 
. Encourage business-education days and similar programs. 

. Know what your own state policies are. 

. Evaluate television programs. 

. Have a legislative committee to refresh the chapter constantly on legislative action. 
. Keep in touch with the United States Office of Education program. 

. Work for a better evaluation of international exchange programs and extend 
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Contact legislators—know them, recognize them, and use their services. 


exchange programs to each school, community, state, and nation. 


. Associate with parents in parent-teacher association groups, to help local citizens 


become better informed. 


Vl. INTERPRETATION OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL 
TO THE COMMUNITY 


A. Jobs to be done 


:. 


2. 
. Encourage closer relations or planning with parent-teacher association groups. 


3 
4, 


5. 


Strive to clear up misunderstandings and misinformation by educating the com- 
munity on what school needs are and on the importance of the school program 
to the public. 

Encourage good relations with the press. 


Help the teacher seek knowledge and understanding of the sociological make-up 


of the community. 
Provide an opportunity for the high-school student to know more about the field 


of education. 


B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 


1. 
z; 
Fs 


4, 


5. 


Utilize resource visitors in the classroom. 

Invite promising freshman students in high school to a guest night. 

Provide one open school board meeting, “Knowing Your School” program, of 
sponsor a panel discussion. 

Promote good publicity by 

a. Radio and television programs in which students participate 

b. Parent-teacher association presentations of what the school is trying to do 
academically and socially 

Open house in the schools 

A one-sheet flier on each subject, such as “How we teach reading in our 
schools” 

e. A special newspaper reporter for the schools. 

Sponsor a speakers’ bureau to interpret the schools to the public. 
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Vil. ENCOURAGEMENT OF INTERCULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDING AND CO-OPERATION 


A. Jobs to be done 


is 
2. 


3. 


4, 


: 


Work with war brides and foreign students. 

Encourage exchange programs of students and of teachers—both national and 
international. 

Work personally to understand and accept the integration of all people into the 
whole of society. 

Develop mutual acceptance of others as individuals rather than as members of 
races or religions. 

Develop mutual understanding and interpretation. 


B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 


:; 
ie 


SOW ON AMY RW 


ry 


Carry out the above jobs. 

Sponsoring annually by Pi Lambda Theta one or more foreign students through 
the American Field Service, with the privilege of sending a corresponding num- 
ber of American students to study abroad for the summer. (Suggestion of one 


group. ) 


. Push the study of cultures. 

. Contribute to schools for the underprivileged. 

. Send used textbooks to organizations, schools, and hospitals that can use them. 
. Co-operate with UNICEF and UNESCO. 

. Encourage the study of the United Nations. 

. Invite students from other countries to contribute to Pi Lambda Theta meetings. 
. Invite foreign students to meetings, ‘‘adopt’’ one as a sort of special project. 

. Encourage teacher workshops to present classroom techniques in dealing with 


minority groups. 


Vill. NEEDED RESEARCH 


A. Jobs to be done 


: 


rH 


ii. 


re 
13. 
14. 


Establish a research fund and appoint a committee to study the possibilities for 
needed research. 

Provide for applicable research dealing with current problems and their possible 
solution. 


. Stimulate interest in obtaining financial help and released time for undertaking 


research. 


. Consider the role and professional responsibility of Pi Lambda Theta in identify- 


ing areas of needed research. - 


. Study the effects of a working mother on the security of her children. 

. Determine why more women do not hold more administrative positions. 

. Determine what is desirable in an administrator from a teacher’s point of view. 
. Study the effect of tenure on the performance and security of the teacher. 

. Study the effect of merit-rating on the performance and security of the teacher. 
. Study the value of student teachers as a technique of in-service growth for ex- 


perienced teachers. 

Work for more effective preparation of women in light of present day multi- 
purpose roles. 

Provide a clearing house for research. 

Supply members with availab 3 of research underway and completed. 
Study the role and impact of wwsuen in positions of leadership. 
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13. 
16. 
LY; 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
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Study the reasons for ‘‘good teachers’ having that reputation. 

Study factors leading to the migration of teachers to other states. 

Retain interest in recipients of student scholarships. 

Investigate problems faced by teachers on returning to the profession after 
absence. 

Investigate how problems which face the schools may be met. 

Encourage more depth to the study of 

a. The gifted child 

b. Reading techniques 

c. Teacher retention 

d. Uniformity of standards and training 

e. Discipline. 

Build aptitude tests for teachers. 

Plan a workshop for a biennial program which will assist Pi Lambda Thetans to 
learn more about research. 


B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 


1. 
yA 


6. 


Enrich the opportunities for the exceptional child. 
Promote research to determine how the needs of children may be met in learning 
to live democratically. 


. Evaluate the educational value of the school as a clearing house for public rela- 


tions. 


. Report on research which chapter members are doing. 
. Consider possible research to determine how local communities have met chang- 


ing socio-economic and racial-group problems. 
Make a survey of systems as to practices relative to released time for research, in- 
cluding sabbatical leave. 


C. Recommendations 


i; 


Individual chapters might supply to the national office information on graduate 
research being done by members on the local level, these projects to be listed in 
Educational Horizons ot the Newsletter, whichever is feasible. 


. The National Board might consider as a possible theme for the next biennial 


council the general area of research in education. 


. Consideration might be given to the publication of a list of sources of informa- 


tion concerning research, and consideration might be given (at the national level) 
to ways of accomplishing this project either by a committee or by local chapters. 


IX. RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION OF TEACHERS 


A. Jobs to be done 


1. 
ri 
3. 


4. 


SN 


Make early identification and selection of potential candidates. 

Make elementary teaching socially acceptable to men. 

Meet socially with promising young people for the purpose of interpreting the 
teacher's role. 

Encourage a longer period of apprentice or cadet teaching to weed out the un- 
suitable. 


. Encourage the organization and growth of chapters of the Future Teachers of 


America. 


. Locate the causes of the mortality rate of education students. 
. Provide and give publicity to scholarships for able students. 
. Offer a scholarship by the chapter for a young woman who has matriculated ina 


teacher-education college. 
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Recruit people who have left teaching. 

Have a resident psychologist in the school to help teachers work with poorly- 
adjusted children. 

Make teaching more attractive by remedying situations of overloaded class work 
or clerical work. 

Encourage better communication between teachers and administrators. 
Encourage released time for work on important jobs such as curriculum revision. 
Encourage professional attitudes among teachers which are conducive to recruit- 
ment. 

Encourage the writing of attractive books on teaching. 

Establish a policy of positive evaluation of teaching. 


B. Action ideas for chapters and for the national organization 


i. 
“mt 


ONAY b&b 


9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


Be “big sisters’ to prospective teachers. 
Publish brochures about the profession to be sent to parents and to be distributed 
in high schools in the area of the chapter. 


. Provide consultation services by Pi Lambda Theta members to Future Teachers of 


America chapters and other secondary and college groups in their areas. 


. Provide an observation course for high-school seniors. 

. Provide an opportunity for high-school students to be teacher aides. 

. Organize future teacher clubs. 

. Have an attractive presentation of teaching on career day in the high school. 
. Co-operate with professional organizations to recruit qualified people who are not 


teaching. 

Enlist the aid of all possible agencies to provide scholarships for able future 
teachers. 

Provide a teacher host or hostess for each new teacher in a school. 

Orient new teachers. 

Organize a beginning teachers’ conference. 

Encourage the superintendent and principals to give released time to teachers 
for parent-conferences and professional meetings. 

Promote more teacher-student social gathérings. 

Work out acceptable benefit programs; e.g., sick leave, retirement, sabbatical leave. 


C. Recommendations 


:. 


Compile an annotated directory of national professional organizations in edu- 
cation. 


. Establish chapters of Pi Lambda Theta in states and regions where there are no 


chapters. 


. Review the lengthy procedures to be followed for beginning new chapters of 


Pi Lambda Theta. 


. Explore the possibilities for regional meetings during even-numbered years 


a. Conduct a survey by means of the Newsletter to see how many regional or- 
ganizations exist, how they are organized, when and where they meet, and 
what benefits are realized 

b. Announce regional meetings in the Newsletter. 


. See that Pi Lambda Theta is recognized at national and state education meetings 


by the sponsorship of a breakfast, luncheon, or other means. 


. Call attention to suggestions for wearing official insignia, the celebration of 


Founders’ Day, and/or other organization information that might need to be 
reviewed. This might be published in the Newsletter. 


. Compile ideas for the orientation of candidates for membership. 











Minutes of the Twentieth 
Biennial Council 
August 2I—24, 1957 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2! 


b ies Twentieth Biennial Council, held at Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, with Rho, Alpha Epsilon, and the Metropolitan New York Alumnz Chap- 
ters as hostess chapters, convened formally at luncheon at 12:15 P.M. in the Teachers 
College Cafeteria, following registration and a social hour in charge of the three hostess 
chapters and orientation of delegates by the Council Public Relations Committee. Presi- 
dent Bernice Baxter called the Council to order in the dining room and presented Marion 
E. Wiles, who gave the invocation. The welcome luncheon followed the theme of the day 
of “Getting to Know You,” with the hostess chapters in charge. The President extended 
to those chapters the thanks of the Council, after which she introduced Marion R. Brown, 
chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee. Mrs. Brown welcomed the Council to 
New York and to Teachers College. She presented the members of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee to the Council. Grace S. Nutley, Metropolitan New York Alumne 
Chapter, introduced the members of the National Board and the national officers-elect. 
Group singing was led by Esther Thomas, with the assistance of other members of the 
Music Committee. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The opening session of the Council was called to order by the President at 2:00 P.M. 
in Horace Mann Auditorium. The President extended greetings of the National Board to 
the delegates and visitors. She introduced two former national presidents—May Seagoe 
and Helen M. Walker. She expressed the regrets of the immediate past president, Beulah 
. Benton Tatum, at her inability to attend the Council. She announced that Lois Knowles, 
vice-president, was unable to be present and that Sylvia Vopni, president-elect, would 
arrive at the Council on Saturday morning. 

The President then introduced Gladys A. Coryell in her role as chairman of the Coun- 
cil Program Planning Committee. Council orientation was given by Dr. Coryell. 

The President then gave the Report of the President. She next announced that the 
reports of National Board members and committee chairmen would be given then and at 
later times during the Council with action on recommendations taken at the appropriate 
time. Gladys A. Coryell gave the Report of the First Vice-President; M. Virginia Biggy 
presented her Report of a Vice-President. 

Marion R. Brown then presented Thad L. Hungate, controller, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who gave greetings from the university to the Council. 

Reports of other vice-presidents were next given. The report of Lois Knowles was 
presented by M. Virginia Biggy in her absence; Marion E. Wiles presented her report; 
and the report of Sylvia Vopni was given by Marion E. Wiles in her absence. Reports of 
the Treasurers were given by M. Adeline Olson—for 1955-56 for Helen R. Pearson in 
her absence and, for 1956-57, her own report. The Report of the Consultant was given 
by the President in the absence of Beulah Benton Tatum. 

It was moved by Ora Mae Winstead (Evansville Alumnz), seconded, and carried that 
the meeting be adjourned. The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P.M. 
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DINNER SESSION 


M. Virginia Biggy, vice-president, was hostess at dinner at 6:00 P.M. at the Men’s 
Faculty Club. The theme of “Getting to Know You” was carried out further at the dinner. 
Muriel A. Rose led the group in singing, with Esther Thomas at the piano. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 8:10 P.M., the general session was called to order by the President in Horace Mann 
Auditorium. The salute to the flag was led by Norma Boyle Gibson, Sigma Chapter, and 
Marjorie E. Wolfe, Los Angeles Alumnz Chapter. 

Marion E. Wiles presented the Report of the Program Committee, with further in- 
formation added as to the activities of the committee during the past biennium. The 
Report of the Extension Committee was given by Edith Ball in the absence of Sylvia 
Vopni. 

The President then asked M. Virginia Biggy, editor of the official publications, to 
present the speaker of the evening. Mildred Sandison Fenner, editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, spoke on “The Role of Women in Education.” 

The meeting adjourned at 9:15 P.M. upon a motion made by Arlayne Larson (Tau), 
which was seconded and carried. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 22 


MorRNING SESSION 


Group discussions were held from 9:00 A.M. to 12 noon on identifying the jobs which 
need to be done to accomplish the Council theme of ‘How Pi Lambda Theta Activates 
Its Purposes.” 

LUNCHEON SESSION 


A special talent luncheon was held in the Teachers College Cafeteria from 12:15 to 
1:45 P.M. with M. Adeline Olson, treasurer, and Shata L. Ling, vice-president elect, as 
hostesses. The Music Committee assisted with the luncheon activities around the theme 
of the day, “Where Are We Going?” 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The general session was called to order by the President at 2:00 P.M. in Horace Mann 
Auditorium. The Executive Director read the minutes of the previous day, which were 
approved as read. The President reminded the delegates that the minutes of the Nineteenth 
Biennial Council had been approved by that Council and that the same procedure of 
teading the minutes each day for the previous day would be followed by the present 
Council. The parliamentarian, Margaret Bible, was presented by the President. She ex- 
plained the rules which would govern the conduct of business. 

The President called upon Monte Lee Davis (Alpha Mu) to present the Report of the 
Credentials Committee. She stated that credentials for delegates to the Twentieth Biennial 
Council from seventy-nine chapters were in order. One chapter—Alpha Lambda—had no 
delegate. It was moved by Monte Lee Davis, seconded, and carried that the report be 
accepted. 

Biennial reports were then continued. The Report of the Editor was presented by 
M. Virginia Biggy. The Executive Director gave her report for the biennium. The Re- 
port of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fund was presented by the Executive Director in the 
absence of Verna Wulfekammer. The Report of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions 
and Bylaws was given by Gladys A. Coryell. The motion was made by Gladys A. Coryell, 
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seconded, and carried that the recommendation contained in the report be accepted—that 
“The Pi Lambda Theta Chapter Constitution (or Bylaws) Guide’’ be revised and that a 
model constitution be included, Muriel A. Rose, in the absence of Lois Knowles, presented 
the Report of the Committee on Public Affairs. 

It was moved by Dorothy May Abbott (St. Louis Alumnz) at 3:10 P.M. that the meet- 
ing be adjourned. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Clinics on chapter problems were held immediately following the general session 
until 4:00 P.M. 

BANQUET SESSION 


Edith Ball, vice-president elect, was hostess for the Founders and Life Members Banquet 
held at the Men’s Faculty Club at 6:00 P.M. Anna Frankle (Rho) gave the invocation, 
Following the conducting of the Founders’ Ceremony by members of Rho Chapter, Helen 
M. Walker spoke to the group on the subject of ‘Life Membership.’ Members of the 
Music Committee assisted with the singing of “Hail to the Founders” and the “Song 
of Service.” Of special interest was the leading of “Hail to the Founders” by the 
composer, Harriett S. Marsh (Delta). 


EVENING SESSION 


The general session was called to order by the President at 8:25 P.M. in Horace Mann 
Auditorium. She introduced Gladys A. Coryell, chairman of the Council Program Plan- 
ning Committee, who presided for the rest of the meeting. Reports were given by the 
group leaders of the program discussion groups. Reactions to the reports were given by 
members of a panel. Grace W. Gates (Alpha Nu) presented the point of view of the 
campus chapter; Roberta Shine (Chicago Alumnz), the alumnz chapter; Ruth Lofgren 
(Metropolitan New York Alumnz), research; and Bernice Baxter, the national point of 
view. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:10 P.M. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 23 


MoRNING SESSION 


Group discussions were held from 9:00 A.M. to 12 noon for suggesting action ideas to 
carry out the Council theme of activating the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 2:00 P.M. in Horace Mann Audi- 
torium. The minutes of the previous day were approved as read. 

The presentations of biennial reports were continued. M. Virginia Biggy presented the 
Report of the Fellowship Awards Committee in the absence of Gladys H. Watson. It was 
moved by Dr. Biggy, seconded, and carried that the recommendation of the Fellowship 
Awards Committee be adopted—that the geographic selection of members of the Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee be such as to permit a meeting of the committee to consider the 
applications for the fellowships. 

The Reports of the Committee on Elections, 1955-56, and 1956-57, were given by the 
Executive Director in the absence of Mildred Fenner and Frances Kirkpatrick, respectively. 
The Reports of the Nominating Committee, 1955-56, and 1956-57, were presented by 
Shata L. Ling in the absence of Thelma Chisholm and Maxine Dunfee, respectively. In 
the absence of Nellie Mae Kitchens, the Report of the Committee on Publications was 
given by the Executive Director. In the absence of Laura Hooper, the Report of the 
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Personnel Practices Committee was presented by Elsie Chelgren. 

Helen M. Thompson then gave the report of the Committee on Public Relations, pre- 
senting additional information to that in the printed report. After the explanation, it was 
moved by Norma Boyle Gibson (Sigma) that the Council not accept that part of the 
recommendation which read that 


(1) documentation be made, on 35 mm. film, of all future Biennial Councils by (a) a selected 
twenty views being included in a set of slides, (b) two duplicate sets being provided, (c) four 
pictures of the national office being taken by a professional photographer and included in the Council 
sets, and (d) the three sets being made available to the chapters from the national office on a rental 
basis; (2) an adequate historical file be established at the national office to include current glossy 
prints, 8 inches by 10 inches, of the members of the National Board and vita-information on each 
member, with the Executive Director keeping this file up to date and responsible for sending photo- 
graphs and vita-statistics sheets to chapters which request them prior to visits from National Board 
members; and (3) a fund be provided in the national budget for these services to chapters as recom- 
mended in (1) and (2) above 


and that the Council act favorably upon numbers (4) and (5) of the recommendations 
as stated in the report which read that 
(4) the National Board be urged to consider an action-program which in itself would help Pi 


Lambda Theta become better known, and that (5) the Editor include a feature public relations page 
in Educational Horizons and public relations releases in the Newsletter. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Public Relations then presented to the Council the 
“Loose-leaf Handbook” which had been prepared by the committee for the use of chap- 
ters. 

It was moved by Geneva McDonald (Alpha Beta), seconded, and carried that the 
meeting be adjourned. The meeting adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 

Delegates and visitors then left for a visit to the United Nations Bailding: 


DINNER SESSION 


Marion E. Wiles, vice-president, was hostess at dinner at 7:00 P.M. at International 
House. Muriel A. Rose, vice-president elect, gave the invocation. Eleven foreign students 
living in International House were guests for dinner; they were introduced by Ruth 
Lofgren. Also present were guests of International House from Ghana. The speaker at 
the dinner was Norman Acton, executive director, United States Committee for UNICEF, 
who spoke on the subject of “Children in a Changing World.” The dinner session was 
closed by a reading by Muriel A. Rose. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 24 


The general session was called to order by the President at 9:00 A.M. in Room 103, 
Dodge Hall. The minutes of the previous day were approved as read. The President then 
presented the Chairman of the Finance Committee. The report of that committee was given 
by Margaret Ruth Smith, chairman. 

The Treasurer gave the Report of the Auditor. It was moved by Catherine A. V. Lyons 
(Western Pennsylvania Alumnz), seconded, and carried that the Auditor’s report be 
accepted. The Finance Committee called to the attention of the delegates the provision of 
the Constitution and Bylaws relative to the Council fee, which is now $30.00 for a 
biennium. After some explanation, it was moved by Catherine A. V. Lyons (Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz) that the recommendation of the Finance Committee be accepted 
that the assessment per chapter be $20.00 per year or $40.00 per biennium for chapter 
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Council fees. The motion was seconded. After discussion, the motion was carried. 

The proposed budget for 1957-59 was next presented by Margaret Ruth Smith, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, who explained the various items. After some discussion, 
Pearle A. Hewitt (Eugene Alumnz) moved the adoption of the budget as presented. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Margaret Bible, parliamentarian, then spoke of the constitutional provisions relative to 
action after Council. Suggestions to be included in reports made by discussion groups will 
be considered by the National Board. Marion E. Wiles, as chairman of the Program Com. 
mittee, expressed the opinion that such action would also provide for the responsibility 
given to that committee relative to a research project in which all chapters might partici- 

ate. 

. Marilyn Horton (Pi) moved the acceptance of the recommendation from Group VII 
that the National Board appoint a committee to study the ideas that came out of Council 
discussions for the purpose of possible implementation through action projects and re- 
seatch studies by the national organization. The motion was seconded and carried, 

Enid Elser (Santa Monica Bay Area Alumnz) extended an invitation from the chapters 
in southern California for the Twenty-first Biennial Council, 1959. Betty Betz (Wash- 
ington Alumnz) extended an invitation from Zeta and Washington Alumnz Chapters 
for the Twenty-first Biennial Council to meet in Seattle, Washington. The President 
announced that action would be taken by the National Board in August, 1958, relative 
to the two invitations. 

The Report of the Resolutions Committee was given by Pauline J. Wildman (Southern 
Indiana Alumnz). She moved its adoption. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President then presented Gladys A. Coryell, chairman of the Council Program 
Planning Committee, who gave a summary of the Council program. 

It was moved by Lynette Hughes (Nu) that the meeting be adjourned. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Bernice Baxter then installed the following officers: Edith Ball, Shata L. Ling, and 
Muriel A. Rose, vice-presidents, and Sylvia Vopni, president. Sylvia Vopni then addressed 
the Council. 

The minutes of the meeting of the morning were read and approved as read. 


LUNCHEON SESSION 


At 12:15, luncheon was held in the Teachers College Cafeteria, where members wete 
seated according to geographic areas. Sylvia Vopni, president, presided. Skits were given 
by the various geographical groups. The meeting closed with group singing. 


BERNICE BAXTER CARMEN JOHNSON 
President Executive Director 
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Minutes of the National Board 


Meeting 
August 20, 24-25, 1957 


TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 20 


The pre-Council meeting of the National Board was called to order at 9:00 A.M. on 
Tuesday, August 20, 1957, in Whittier Hall, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, with President Bernice Baxter presiding. The following members were 
present: Bernice Baxter, M. Virginia Biggy, Gladys A. Coryell, M. Adeline Olson, and 
Marion E. Wiles. Also present were the incoming vice-presidents—Edith Ball, Shata L. 
Ling, and Muriel A. Rose—and the executive director, Carmen Johnson. The President 
reported that Lois Knowles and Sylvia Vopni (vice-presidents) and Beulah Benton 
Tatum (consultant) were unable to attend. 

The following votes, as recorded in the Report of the President, were cast by mail bal- 
lot since the 1955 meeting of the National Board. 


Appointment of the 1955-56 Nominating Committee. Approved September 16, 1955. 

Interview by the Executive Director of a possible applicant for a staff position. Approved September 
23, 1955. 

Proposal of the plan of operation and budget of the Fellowship Awards Committee. Approved 
November 15, 1955. 

Appointment of Beulah Benton Tatum as the National Board representative on the occasion honoring 
Helene W. Hartley. Approved November 25, 1955. 

Permission to a campus group to petition for a charter. Approved November 27, 1955. 

Suggestion for early January announcements of three Pi Lambda Theta Fellowships by Fellowship 
Awards Committee. Approved December 4, 1955. 

Preliminary report from a campus group. Approved February 16, 1956. 

Associate membership of Pi Lambda Theta in the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. Approved March 23, 1956. 

Present policy of ordering insignia through the national office extended to ordering guard pins. 
Approved March 25, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee for new prices for guard pins: plain gold guard, $4.75; 
hand-engraved gold guard, $5.60; close-set pearl guard, $10.25; crown-set pearl guard, $15.50; 
officer guard pin, $2.75 (no change). Approved March 25, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to award fellowships to Miss Aurora L. 
Biamonte and Mrs. Man Mohini Kaul. Approved April 18, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to award a fellowship to Miss Margaret 
Rucker Jenson. Approved May 8, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Fellowship Awards Committee to name Miss Aurora L. Biamonte as the 
recipient of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. Approved May 25, 1956. 

Application for a charter from the Kentuckiana alumne group. Approved May 31, 1956. 

Appointment of the 1956-57 Nominating Committee. Approved September 10, 1956. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve revision of the 
Central Ohio Alumne Chapter Constitution and Bylaws. Approved September 14, 1956. 

Invitation by Marquis-Who’s Who, Inc. for co-operation of Pi Lambda Theta by being listed as a 
patron and by furnishing sources of information concerning women who should be considered as 
possible listees in a new reference to be published, Who’s Who of American Women. Disapproved 
October 23, 1956. 

Employment agreement for the Executive Director. Approved November 1, 1956. 

Permission to a campus group to petition for a charter. Approved November 6, 1956. 
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Proposal of the plan of operation of the Fellowship Awards Committee for awards for 1958-59, 
Approved November 15, 1956. 

Selection of Teachers College, Columbia University, as the meeting-place for the Twentieth Biennial 
Council, 1957. Approved November 26, 1956. 

Selection of August 20-25, 1957, as dates for pre-Council National Board, Council, and post-Couneil 
National Board meetings. Approved November 29, 1956. 

Recommendation that an extension inquiry from a segregated university be discussed at the August, - 
1957, National Board meeting. Approved December 6, 1956. 

Petition for a charter from a campus group. Approved December 20, 1956. 

Recommendation and report of the Special Finance Committee appointed in August, 1956. Approved 
January 30, 1957. 

Appointment of M. Virginia Biggy as editor of Educational Horizons for 1957-58 (Fall, 1957, 
through Summer, 1958). Approved January 30, 1957. 

Participation of the Philadelphia Alumnz Chapter in the National Education Association convention 
by sponsoring a Pi Lambda Theta luncheon, July 2, 1957. Approved February 9, 1957. 

Recommendation of the Finance Committee to invest $15,000 from the checking account by deposit: 
ing $5,000 in each of the following: Denton Federal Savings and Loan Association, Denton, Texas; 
Dollar Federal Savings and Loan Association, Columbus, Ohio; and Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Washington. Approved March 6, 1957. 

Renewal of the lease for the present office space for July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1959. Approved 
March 17, 1957. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve revision of the 
Fort Wayne Alumnz Chapter Constitution and Bylaws. Approved April 16, 1957. 

Granting $20.00 to the Philadelphia Alumnz Chapter for expenses incurred at the luncheon for Pi 
Lambda Thetans at the NEA convention. Approved April 22, 1957. 

Appointment of Margaret Bible as parliamentarian for the 1957 Council. Approved May 1, 1957. 

Recommendation of the Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws to approve revision of 
Alpha Chapter Constitution and Bylaws. Approved May 28, 1957. 

Publication of a newsletter as a quarterly in the months immediately following the publication of 
the official publication. Approved June 3, 1957. 

Financing by Pi Lambda Theta of a tour of the United Nations building by Council delegates on 
Saturday afternoon, August 24, 1957. Approved June 10, 1957. 


The President read parts of a letter from the Consultant, wherein she wrote that two 
items of business for which she was responsible in the 1955-57 biennium are still not 
completed—the collating of minutes of past meetings of the Executive Committee or 
National Board and of the National Council and the completion of the furnishing of 
the national office. The President deferred action until the post-Council National Board 
meeting. 

Matters of unfinished business were then discussed. First consideration was given the 
action of the Nineteenth Biennial Council that 
. . . the National Board consider the feasibility of selecting a research project that would represent 


a particular contribution to the educational world—a project that would be exclusively the effort of 
Pi Lambda Theta, such project to provide for the participation of chapters. 


The President requested that Marion E. Wiles, as Program Committee chairman, be 
the recipient during Council of all suggestions relative to this recommendation. The 
President also commented on the reply from the Fellowship Awards Committee which 
indicated that members of that committee felt this responsibility was not theirs. 

The President next spoke of the defeat by default of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution and Bylaws of Article VIII, Section 4, Procedure of nomination and election, 
by deleting “brochure” and substituting ‘statement’ of qualifications; by deleting 


either by a two-thirds vote of the members of any three chapters in good standing provided that these 
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chapters are not all located in any one state and provided that they include all chapters in which the 
nominee has held membership; or by a signed statement of any three members of the National Board 


and substituting 

by a majority of the voting members present at regularly-scheduled chapter meetings, or meetings 
called for that specific purpose, of any three chapters in good standing provided that these chapters are 
not all located in any one state and provided that they include all the chapters in which the nominee 
has ever held membership 


and by adding 

The nominating chapter shall state for which office the additional nomination is made and, in the 
odd-numbered years, for which vice-presidency the nominee is a candidate and shall also provide a 
statement of the additional nominee's qualifications. 


The request was next discussed that Pi Lambda Theta ‘‘provide . . . a list of current 
chapters, their mailing addresses, and the names of their faculty sponsors.” This list 
would presumably be used to publicize an expanded graduate program. It was moved by 
M. Virginia Biggy, seconded, and carried that the Executive Director be empowered to 
write to the one making the inquiry explaining the position of sponsors in Pi Lambda 
Theta chapters and suggesting the location of a listing of chapters or sending such a list- 
ing to him, 

The status of the petition of a college group was next discussed. Since the constitution 
of the group has not yet been approved by the Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws Com- 
mittee, the matter will be referred to the incoming President. Next considered was the 
inquiry as to the possibility of the establishment of a chapter of Pi Lambda Theta in a 
university which does not admit students of all races. After a recess from 10:20-10:30, it 
was moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the National Board reaffirm 
the policy that Pi Lambda Theta membership is open to all qualified women in education 
regardless of race or creed and, therefore, new chapters may be installed only in colleges 
of universities subscribing to these same tenets. The Executive Director was requested to 
teply to the original inquiry, informing the writer of the action of the National Board. 

The President then brought to the attention of the National Board two matters of 
finance relative to the Council. The Local Arrangements Committee had requested that 
some meals be paid for by the national organization for certain members of that commit- 
tee who, as graduate students at present unemployed, would find it difficult to pay for 
meals which they should attend in order to carry out responsibilities contingent upon the 
committee. It was moved by M. Virginia Biggy, seconded, and carried that such payment 
be made for these meals by the national organization for four members of the Local 
Arrangements Committee. After explanation by the President of the responsibilities rela- 
tive to the Council public relations which had been given to the Chairman of the national 
Committee on Public Relations, it was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and carried 
that the national organization pay the New York Council expenses for Helen M. Thomp- 
son, chairman of the Council Public Relations Committee. 

A letter was read which had been received by the President from a member. She is 
interested in writing a biography of a Pi Lambda Thetan and requested information as 
to whether or not “it would be possible for me to get financial assistance for the project 
from Pi Lambda Theta through the fellowship fund.” The matter was referred to the 
post-Council National Board meeting. 

The President called to the attention of the National Board the comments of a national 
Visitor relative to transfers. After some discussion, the President requested that Marion 
E. Wiles discuss the matter with the Council delegate of the chapter concerned. 

At this point in the meeting, the President introduced Margaret Bible, parliamentarian. 
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She spoke briefly on rules for Council procedure. Because she may find it necessary to be 
absent for part of the Council meeting, it was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and 
carried that Martha Kuhlmann be named as alternate for the Parliamentarian. 

The next matter to be discussed was that of the circularization of materials on candidates 
for national office. The Nominating Committee for 1956-57 had requested that such 
circularization not be made. Since some chapters had done so, letters of protest had been 
sent to the President. It was moved by Gladys A. Coryell, seconded, and carried that the 
present National Board recommend to the incoming National Board that it request the 
Nominating Committee that more information be provided about all candidates—includ- 
ing pictures—to be published either by the Nominating Committee or in the Newsletter, 
whichever seems more feasible to the National Board. 

At 12 noon, it was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and carried that the meeting 
be adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 20 


The meeting was called to order at 1:40 P.M. by the President with all in attendance. 
Also present was Margaret Ruth Smith, chairman of the Finance Committee. 

First discussed was the matter of selection of a delegate from Pi Lambda Theta to 
meetings of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. The 
President reviewed the situations in 1956 and 1957 when no names of possible delegates 
were available in time for consideration and action by the National Board. The President 
suggested that perhaps the procedure for locating possible delegates might be reviewed. 
It was moved by Gladys A. Coryell, seconded, and carried that the procedure for selecting 
official representatives for Pi Lambda Theta at special events, conferences, and conventions 
be re-examined and some policy statements developed. 

The present situation whereby some members living in foreign countries and/or tetti- 
tories of the United States are receiving free copies of Educational Horizons and the 
Newsletter was reviewed. The present policy is a result of action taken in 1953, whena 
letter was written by Beulah Benton Tatum, president, to those then receiving the official 
publication free due to the difficulty in continuing membership because of foreign ex- 
change regulations as a result of World War II. In that letter, Dr. Tatum stated a free 
subscription would be continued if such request were received from the recipient. Since 
some of those who replied live in countries where there is now no difficulty involved in 
foreign exchange, it was suggested that a review be made of the situation, with the view 
that the names of members living in such countries and/or territories as Canada and 
Hawaii should be removed from the list. The Executive Director was authorized to con- 
tact the members in question. If sending national dues is difficult or almost impossible, 
due to foreign exchange regulations, the free subscription may be continued. In any case, 
each free subscription will be decided upon its individual merit. 

The President then called upon the Chairman of the Finance Committee. Dr. Smith 
brought to the attention of the National Board the recommendations contained in the 
report of the Special Finance Committee that the national Constitution and Bylaws be 
amended as follows. 

(1) Article VIII, Section 5, Duties [the Treasurer], page 15, delete “She shall submit an itemized 
report of all receipts and expenditures at each meeting of the National Council and of the National 
Board” and substitute for that sentence “She shall present the Auditor's report at each meeting of the 
National Council and at each regular meeting of the National Board.” 

(2) Article XI, Section 4, Budget, page 18, delete the last sentence, which reads 

The National Board may revise the budget during the biennium and send it to the chapters 
with an accompanying statement of reasons for the changes 
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and substitute the following 
The Finance Committee may revise the budget during the biennium. A revised budget must 
be submitted to the National Board, and, if approved, the President will then send it to the 
chapters with an accompanying statement from the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
reasons for changes. 
(3) Article XI, Section 6, Life membership fund, page 19, delete the first paragraph of the 
section, which reads 
All life membership fees shall be entered in a separate account, such fund to be invested 
with the approval of the National Board. The fund shall at all times by under the direction of 
the Treasurer, subject to the approval of the National Board. The Treasurer shall make a full 
and separate report on this fund at each meeting of the National Council, together with a de- 
tailed list of the securities in which said fund is invested 
and substitute the following 
All life membership fees shall be entered in a separate account, such fund to be invested 
upon recommendation of the Finance Committee and the approval of the National Board. The 
fund shall at all times be under the supervision of the Treasurer, subject to the approval of the 
National Board. The Treasurer shall present the Auditor's report on this fund at each meeting 
of the National Council, together with a detailed list of the securities in which said fund is 
invested. 


The Treasurer then presented the Auditor's report. The Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee next presented the proposed budget for 1957-59. After discussion, it was moved by 
Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and carried that the National Board approve the submission 
of the proposed budget to the Council with any minor arithmetical corrections which 
might be necessary. 

The President then presented for consideration the letter received relative to the follow- 
ing provision in the national Constitution and Bylaws—Article III, Section 1, Qualifica- 
tions for membership, College and university chapters, Graduate, Specific, par. 4, page 5, 


She shall be enrolled as a student in a degree program at the time the right to wear the key is 
conferred or shall have been so enrolled during the previous academic year or the previous summer 
session. 


The chapter expressed the feeling that many women are kept from membership because 
provisions are not included for initiation of those who are working toward a teaching or 
administrative credential but not toward an advanced degree. The Chairman of the Chap- 
ter Constitutions and Bylaws Committee was asked to give further details about the ques- 
tion. After discussion, it was moved by Gladys A. Coryell, seconded, and carried that the 
chapter be informed of the procedure to initiate an amendment to the national Consti- 
tution and Bylaws relative to this paragraph. The Executive Director was requested to 
write to the chapter, informing it of the action taken. 

The President then presented two invitations which have been received for the meet- 
ing of the 1959 Council. 

The President asked Gladys A. Coryell to review the program of the Twentieth Bi- 
ennial Council. The Executive Director reported on the accrediting of delegates from all 
chapters except Alpha Lambda. 

At 5:50 P.M., it was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and carried that the meet- 
ing be adjourned. 


BERNICE BAXTER CARMEN JOHNSON 
President Executive Director 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 24 


The post-Council Board meeting was called to order on Saturday afternoon, August 
24, in Whittier Hall, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, at 2:30 
P.M. with President Sylvia Vopni presiding. The following members of the incoming and 
outgoing Boards were present: Edith Ball, Bernice Baxter, M. Virginia Biggy, Gladys A, 
Coryell, Shata L. Ling, M. Adeline Olson, Muriel A. Rose, and Marion E. Wiles; also 
present was the executive director, Carmen Johnson. 

The minutes of the pre-Council Board meeting were approved as read. 

Bernice Baxter stated that she would not be available to act as consultant during the 
next two years. The Constitution and Bylaws provides that “Should the immediately past 
president be unable to serve as consultant, the National Board may elect the past president 
preceding the immediate past president or one of the immediately retired vice-presidents 
as consultant.” The opinion was expressed that the previous past president, Beulah 
Benton Tatum, would be unable to serve because of personal and professiona! obligations. 
It was moved by Gladys A. Coryell, seconded, and carried that Lois Knowles be asked to 
serve as consultant during the next two years, with M. Virginia Biggy to be asked to serve 
if Dr. Knowles cannot do so. 

The President stated that matters brought out in the pre-Council Board meeting would 
be considered after two financial matters were decided. It was then moved by Shata L. 
Ling, seconded, and carried that the President and Treasurer be authorized by the National 
Board to act in necessary financial matters. Discussion then took place relative to the 
authorization of those to have access to the safe deposit box in the American Security and 
Trust Company. Because the President lives on the west coast, it was thought that it 
might prove difficult for her to travel to Washington to open thé box in case of an 
emergency. It was moved by Gladys A. Coryell, seconded, and carried that Edith Ball, 
vice-president living in New York City, also be empowered to have access to the box 
for the 1957-59 biennium in addition to the President and the Executive Director. The 
Executive Director was requested to consult the Auditor as to whether or not it would be 
advisable to bond the third signer for the box. 

The next matter to be discussed was how the delegate from Pi Lambda Theta to the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession might be selected, 
since this organization has had no representative at the. last two WCOTP meetings. It 
was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and carried that the President, First Vice- 
President, and Vice-President from California constitute a committee to reconsider the 
procedure for selecting official representatives for Pi Lambda Theta at special events, 
conferences, and conventions and to formulate a statement relative to the procedure—to be 
submitted to the National Board for mail vote. 

Financial matters were then considered by the National Board. It was moved by 
M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee be accepted that the $6,625 in the Life Membership account in matured Series F 
bonds be invested as follows: (1) $5,000 to an interest-bearing account in a west-coast 

savings bank or savings and loan association and (2) $1,625 to the Life Membership ac- 

count in the First Federal Savings and Loan Association of New York. It was moved by 
M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee be accepted that the $10,000 in the General Fund in a matured Series G bond be 
invested by purchasing two $5,000 Series H United States Bonds. 

The recommendations of the Special Finance Committee for amendments to the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws were next discussed, the Board having previously accepted the report 
of that committee. The recommendations were called to the attention of the pre-Council 
Board meeting and are included in the minutes of that Board meeting for Tuesday after- 
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noon, August 20. It was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and carried that the pro- 
posed amendments be submitted to chapters in good standing as provided in the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws, with instructions from the National Board that the chapter votes be 
returned by mail. It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that a 
stamped, addressed envelope be sent to each chapter with the proposed amendments and, 
if a reply has not been received in the national office within thirty days, a reminder be 
sent from the national office. 

The meeting recessed from 3:45 to 4:00 P.M. 

The Treasurer then presented to the National Board from the Finance Committee two 
other proposed amendments to the Constitution and Bylaws. M. Adeline Olson moved 
the acceptance of the recommendation of the Finance Committee that the Constitution 
and Bylaws be amended as follows, that the proposed amendment be initiated for mail 
vote in accordance with provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws, that a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope accompany the proposed amendment, and that the national office remind 
a chapter about the amendment if no reply has been received in thirty days. 


Article XI, Section 5, Emergency item, page 18, delete the section, which reads 
The budget shall include an emergency item of five hundred dollars ($500) per biennium, 
any part or all of which may be expended by the National Board for any necessary and urgent 

need not provided for in the budget as adopted 
and substitute the following 
In the investment of General Funds of Pi Lambda Theta, an initial $5,000 is to be earmarked 
as an emergency reserve, any part or all of which may be expended by the National Board for 
any necessary or urgent need not provided for in each biennial budget as adopted. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


It was moved by M. Adeline Olson that the following recommendation of the Finance 
Committee be accepted, that the proposed amendment be initiated for mail vote in ac- 
cordance with provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws, that a stamped, addressed en- 
velope accompany the proposed amendment, and that the national office remind a chap- 
ter about the amendment if no reply has been received in thirty days. 


Article VII, Section 6, Expenses of delegates and others, page 11, delete “and the Executive Di- 
rector” and substitute “the Executive Director, and the non-Board members of the Finance Com- 
mittee,” and also that the section be further amended by the inclusion of “the Editor if she is not a 
member of the National Board” to make the first sentence of the section read 

The Treasurer shall be authorized to pay from the national treasury, as determined by the 
National Board, expenses of attendance at the National Council for the official delegate from 
each chapter, each member of the National Board, each national officer-elect, the Executive Di- 
rector, the non-Board members of the Finance Committee, and the Editor if she is not a member of 
the National Board. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that the Finance Committee 
investigate banks and/or savings and loan associations in which deposit might be made of 
Life Membership Funds to be taken from the checking account at the end of each fiscal 
year. 

The letter received asking for assistance from the fellowships in order that a biography 
might be written was next discussed. It was moved by Muriel A. Rose, seconded, and 
carried that a letter be sent by the President, to include the offer to forward blanks for 
application for the 1958-59 fellowships if the writer were still interested. 

Next discussed was the association of Pi Lambda Theta with the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Since Pi Lambda Theta is now eligible for representation 
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at the council meetings of the AAAS, it was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and 
carried that Sylvia Vopni be delegated as the fellow to represent Pi Lambda Theta, with 
M. Virginia Biggy named as alternate. Request has been received from the AAAS that 
a mailing be made by them to Pi Lambda Theta members. It was moved by Marion E, 
Wiles, seconded, and carried that the membership list be made available to the AAAS, 

The circularization of material about nominees for national office was next considered. 
First discussed was the motion referred to the post-Council Board by the National Board 
meeting in pre-Council session “that it request the Nominating Committee that more 
information be provided about all candidates—including pictures—to be published either 
by the Nominating Committee or in the Newsletter, whichever seems more feasible to 
the National Board.’’ Since the Nominating Committee is barely able to meet the deadline 
set in the national Constitution and Bylaws, it was felt that it would be impossible for any 
material to be published by the Nominating Committee other than the usual mimeographed 
form now in use. It was then moved by M. Adeline Olson and seconded that the Nomi- 
nating Committee be requested to gather more information about each candidate—includ- 
ing pictures—to be published in the News/etter. Discussion which took place upon the 
motion brought out that it would likewise be impossible for such information to be 
printed in a Newsletter, due to the short length of time available for preparation of copy 
and printing. The motion was defeated. It was then moved by Gladys A. Coryell, sec- 
onded, and carried that the Nominating Committee be instructed to provide more in- 
formation to be disseminated to the chapters about the nominees. It was moved by 
M. Adeline Olson, seconded, and carried that a copy of the information about candidates 
be sent to each chapter officer during the year 1957-58. It was moved by M. Adeline Olson, 
seconded, and carried that the President be empowered to appoint a committee from the 
National Board to expedite the process of disseminating information about candidates to 
the chapters. The consensus of the post-Council Board was that chapters be directed to 
refrain from circularizing material about candidates for national office. 

The meeting was recessed from 6:00 to 7:45 P.M. 


SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 24 


The meeting was called to order by the President, with all in attendance. 

Matters of new business were discussed. Request was made by the Editor for clari- 
fication from the Board as to what should be done with notices received from members 
and chapters about deceased Pi Lambda Thetans. The consensus was that those who have 
contributed to the organization on the national level might be honored by the organization 
by notices of their deaths appearing in one of the official publications. Notices of the 
deaths of other members might be included in chapter newsletters. 

The question was raised about authorization for furnishing official publications and 
similar material to those contacted by official chapter visitors who might be interested in 
learning more about the organization. It was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and 
carried that the Executive Director be empowered to send Pi Lambda Theta publications 
free of charge to appropriate individuals or institutions. 

Discussion was next centered on a request about extension. It was moved by Gladys A. 
Coryell, seconded, and carried that there be an informal investigation of the university 
to see if the standards in teacher education are comparable to similar institutions where 
there are Pi Lambda Theta chapters now. Upon a favorable report, the President will 
authorize the Eexcutive Director to encourage the group to explore the possibilities of 
what interest and support such a chapter would have froin the institution, since it is felt 
that the establishment of a campus chapter would insure a growing membership. It was 
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the consensus of the Board members that the Extension Committee be encouraged to 
explore the possibilities of extension in areas in this country where there are no chapters. 

The President brought to the attention of the Board the information received from the 
American Association of School Administrators relative to the regional conferences to be 
held in 1958 as follows: St. Louis, February 22-25; San Francisco, March 8-11; and 
Cleveland, March 29-April 1. It was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and carried 
that the alumnz chapters in each city be asked to assume the responsibility for some event 
in that region for Pi Lambda Thetans in attendance. The consensus of the Board mem- 
bers was that the Committee on Public Relations be asked to provide the President with 
a forecast of national educational meetings at which it might be appropriate for Pi Lambda 
Theta to have special events. 

Next discussed were the forms for extension of alumnz chapters prepared by the Ex- 
tension Committee, 1955-57. It was moved by Marion E. Wiles, seconded, and carried 
that the suggested forms be approved for use in the national office, pending joint ap- 
proval of the Extension Committee and the Executive Director. 

The need for revision of the Book of Ceremonies, Officers’ Handbook, and ‘Chapter 
Constitution (or Bylaws) Guide” was next discussed. It was moved by Marion E. Wiles, 
seconded, and carried that the President be empowered to appoint such special committees 
as are needed to work on revisions of the three publications. Consensus of Board members 
was that the possibilities be explored for constitutional change and for the change of 
routines in the national office to permit a chapter other than the chapter of invitation to 
initiate a member unable to attend the initiation ceremony in the chapter where she is 
qualified for membership. 

The request received from Banta’s Greek Exchange for a summary of Council pro- 
ceedings was next considered. No action was taken; the Executive Director will reply to 
the letter. The communication addressed to Lois Knowles by the American Council for 
Better Broadcasts, Inc., was discussed, with the request that Pi Lambda Theta affiliate 
with the organization. Since it is contrary to the policy of this organization to affiliate 
with other organizations, Lois Knowles will be requested to reply, indicating what the 
policy of Pi Lambda Theta is in this regard. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:10 P.M., upon motion of M. Adeline Olson, seconded, 
and carried. 

SUNDAY MORNING, AUGUST 25 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 9:10 A.M. with the following 
present: Edith Ball, Bernice Baxter, M. Virginia Biggy, Gladys A. Coryell, Shata L. Ling, 
M. Adeline Olson, and Muriel A. Rose; also present was the executive director, Carmen 
Johnson. The minutes of the meeting of the previous day were approved as corrected. 
Suggestions were made for appointments to national standing and special committees. 

Discussion then took place upon the recommendation adopted by the Council as sub- 
mitted by members of Group VII 


that the National Board appoint a committee to study the ideas that came out of Council discussions 
for the purpose of possible implementation through action projects and research studies by the 
national organization. 


The opinion was expressed that representatives of various regions throughout the country 
be appointed on the committee. The committee is to be requested to report by November 
15, 1957, to the National Board to indicate progress made. 

The recommendations of the Committee on Public Relations were next discussed. The 
first part of the recommendation adopted by the Council—‘that the National Board be 
urged to consider an action-program which in itself would help Pi Lambda Theta become 
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better known’’—will be taken care of by the action resulting from the implementation of 
the recommendation made by Group VII. The second part of the recommendation of the 
Committee on Public Relations was next considered—‘‘that the Editor include a feature 
public relations page in Educational Horizons and public relations releases in the News- 
letter.” It was moved by Gladys A. Coryell, seconded, and carried that the Editor work 
with the Chairman of the Committee on Public Relations to devise a plan for the inclu- 
sion of the public relations content in the two publications. 

The “Loose-leaf Handbook” prepared by the Committee on Public Relations was next 
considered. The opinion was expressed that there should be continuity between the out- 
going committee and the one whose members will be newly appointed, in order that the 
handbook may be put to good use. It was moved by Edith Ball, seconded, and carried 
that the National Board request a report from the new Committee on Public Relations by 
November 15, 1957, as to the reactions of chapters to the handbook and as to what use 
the handbook has been put. 

Next discussed was the proposed amendment to the Constitution and Bylaws sub- 
mitted to the chapters for vote and defeated by lack of response from the chapters, 
Previous discussion of the proposed amendment to Article VIII, Section 4, Procedure of 
nomination and election and the wording of the proposed amendment are included in the 
minutes of the Board for Tuesday morning, August 20, 1957. It was moved by Gladys 
A. Coryell, seconded, and carried that the proposed amendment be resubmitted to the 
chapters with the other amendments recommended by the Finance Committee. 

The letter from the former Consultant was then considered. The consensus of the Board 
was that the President be asked to write to Beulah Benton Tatum, thanking her for her 
help in the past—in collating the minutes of past meetings of the Executive Committee or 
National Board and of the National Council and in assisting with the planning of the 
furnishing of the national office—and expressing appreciation for her offer to continue 
during the 1957-59 biennium with the two tasks. 

Because a number of past presidents and two members of the Board for the 1955-57 
biennium were not present at the Council meeting, the opinion was expressed by the 
members of the Board that the President write to each expressing regret because she 
could not be in attendance. 

The subject of a guide for the official chapter visitor was discussed. 

The Extension Committee’s suggestion relative to the formation of “Pi Lambda As- 
sociations” in foreign countries, rather than chapters, was next discussed. It was moved 
by Muriel A. Rose, seconded, and carried that the national office staff be asked to keep 
an accounting for one year of the number of foreign students initiated into Pi Lambda 
Theta (with a record also of whether official publications are to be sent to a foreign ora 
domestic address) and that contact be made with some key people at the college chapter 
level to get further information about the foreign students initiated into Pi Lambda Theta 
—-particularly as to their understanding of the purposes of the organization and its 
philosophy. 

The place of meeting for the National Board in 1958 was next considered. An invita- 
tion was extended by M. Virginia Biggy for the Board to meet on Cape Cod. The Middle 
West was also suggested, since it would be most economical for the Board to meet in the 
central part of the country. Shata L. Ling, Edith Ball, and Muriel A. Rose were asked to 
serve on a Board committee to investigate a possible meeting-place for the 1958 National 
Board meeting and for the Biennial Council, 1959. 

The Treasurer brought to the attention of the Board that a cover letter to accompany 
the annual financial report forms for chapters might prove helpful to the chapter treas- 
urers and of assistance to the Treasurer and Executive Director in the checking of the 
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chapter reports. Such a letter will be drafted by the Treasurer and submitted to the Presi- 
dent and Executive Director for suggestions before it is put into use for the next report. 

The Past-President called to the attention of the Board members that copies of cor- 
respondence other than purely personal correspondence—letters which affect the official 
steps of a committee or Board member—should be sent to the President and Executive 
Director. Also mentioned was the necessity of submitting to the President for approval 
copy of all letters or memoranda for the chapters. Preparation of such material and its 
mailing fall within the responsibilities of the national office. 

Since the amount of the Council fee has been changed by Council action from $30.00 
to $40.00 for each biennium, the chapters should be so informed. It was felt that the 
President could mention this change in her letter to chapters relative to chapter visits for 
the biennium. She could also call to the attention of the chapters the list of present Na- 
tional Board members which appears on the letterhead. 

The Editor spoke briefly of plans for the following four issues of the official publica- 
tions which are her responsibility. She stated that a letter to chapters asking for material 
to appear in the Newsletter would be drafted. The question arose as to the types of ma- 
terial to appear in the two publications. It was moved by Gladys A. Coryell, seconded, 
and carried that material of concern to Pi Lambda Thetans only be published in the 
Newsletter and that material of a professional nature appear in Educational Horizons. 
The consensus was that information about the national officers for 1957-58 would be 
appropriate for Educational Horizons. The advisability of having an advisory committee 
for the publications was next discussed, the Editor expressing the opinion that the exist- 
ence of such a committee would be very helpful. The President asked Edith Ball to act as 
chairman of an advisory committee, with Gladys A. Coryell and Shata L. Ling as members. 

The question was raised as to possible advantages of membership in the Educational 
Press Association of America. It was moved by Gladys A. Coryell, seconded, and carried 
that Pi Lambda Theta reactivate its association with the organization. 

The minutes of Sunday, August 25, 1957, were read. It was moved by Edith Ball that 
the Board approve as read the sense of the record of essential business, subject to editing 
by a Board committee. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Upon a motion by Muriel A. Rose, which was seconded and carried, the meeting ad- 
journed at 12:30 P.M. 


SYLVIA VOPNI CARMEN JOHNSON 
President Executive Director 








STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


INCOME 
Initiation fees 
ys a ed 
Council fees 
Charter fees 
Commissions on jewelry sales .... 
Interest on U.S. savings bonds .... 
Interest on savings accounts 
Life membership receipts— 

as allocated—60% 
Sale of supplies 
Income from official publication .. 
Miscellaneous income 


Totals—Budgetary 


Jewelry sales 


RENE Ceolo RSciatc te aig ova ss ararecei e's ies 














Actual 
Biennial Over 
Year Ended June 30 Budget (Under) 
1956 1957 Total as Revised Budget 
$13,550.00 $12,830.00 $ 26,380.00 $27,100.00 $ (720.00) 
29,769.00 30,422.50 60,191.50 58,450.00 1,741.50 
1,170.00 1,230.00 2,400.00 2,400.00 _- 
50.00 25.00 75.00 75.00 —_ 
1,807.60 1,819.35 3,626.95 3,600.00 26.95 
526.00 526.00 1,052.00 700.00 352.00 
896.56 1,072.93 1,969.49 1,450.00 519.49 
1,515.00 1,110.00 2,625.00 2,000.00 625.00 
362.25 535.98 898.23 700.00 198.23 
185.15 192.42 377.57 350.00 27.57 
20.94 2.12 23.06 50.00 (26.94) 
$49,852.50 $49,766.30 $ 99,618.80 $96,875.00 $2,743.80 
10,707.25 10,027.10 20,734.35 
$60,559.75 $59,793.40 
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$120,353.15 
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Actual 
Biennial Over 
Year Ended June 30 Budget (Under) 
EXPENDITURES 1956 1957 Total as Revised Budget 
Rael COMBE ks ahs wens $ 3,023.47 $ 114.81 $ 3,138.28 $14,000.00$(10,861.72)* 
Official publication ............. 8,146.23 10,610.36 18,756.59 19,150.00 (393.41) 
BURMRET, VASEDR 555 5145635 6 9:0) «6-0. lor 1,468.51 1,802.82 3,271.33 3,600.00 (328.67) 
National Board meetings ........ 25.81 1,749.13 1,774.94 2,000.00 (225.06) 
Committee expenses ............ 936.01 385.99 1,322.00 2,400.00 (1,078.00) 
Dues affiliated organizations ..... —~ 50.00 50.00 50.00 -- 
Executive director .............-. 6,000.00 6,500.00 12,500.00 12,500.00 — 
Rea PID ooo fais Suse w coat 5,701.58 5,459.70 11,161.28 15,300.00 (4,138.72) 
Professional services and audit .... 300.00 300.00 600.00 600.00 ~- 
SN OMNES ose kg oe oop ce eeels 1,101.96 743.52 1,845.48 2,200.00 (354.52) 
Office equipment ....,.......... 70.28 354.10 424.38 1,300.00 (875.62) 
Office maintenance .............. 37.85 67.50 105.35 200.00 (94.65) 
NN ee at al 1,200.00 1,200.00 2,400.00 2,400.00 — 
Postage and express ............. 1,002.32 978.13 1,980.45 2,300.00 (319.55) 
Telephone and telegraph ......... 240.04 237.00 477.04 700.00 (222.96) 
Mimeographing ................ — 512.02 512.02 1,000.00 (487.98) 
Printing 
(handbook, directories, etc.) .. 1,226.06 211.18 1,437.24 2,200.00 (762.76) 
Insurance, taxes, etc. ............ 404.28 470.07 874.35 700.00 174.35 
Emergency reserve .............. $ — $ os $ aa $ 500.00 $ (500.00) 
EE Se OTE TC 6,000.00 - 6,000.00 12,000.00 (6,000.00) 
Secretarial help for president ..... 245.06 91.25 336.31 1,175.00 (838.69) 
MCPNANOOUS§ ioc oc boa cee hee 301.81 133.49 435.30 600.00 (164.70) 
Totals—Budgetary .......... $37,431.27 $31,971.07 $ 69,402.34 $96,875.00 $(27,472.66) 
SOUGHT THICCHOBES. —.. 5 os cs's ce es 11,856.63 9,532.72 21,389.35 
ME 5;2)4 goa stin boa Ad Bane Blown $49,287.90 $41,503.79 $ 90,791.69 
Excess of income over expenditures $11,271.85 $18,289.61 $ 29,561.46 
*. . . an unexpended balance of nearly $11,000.00 in the item National Council . . . results 


from the action of the Board on August 24, 1956, adopting the proposal contained in the 1956 audit 
report that expenses of the biennial National Council be charged to the budget appropriation for 
the biennium in which the conference is held. Thus, checks for allotments to Chapter delegates 
issued in July 1957, which under previous practice would have been charged as June disbursements 
will be charged against the appropriation for the biennium ending June 30, 1959. 
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Operating Receipts 


Initiation fees ............ 
National dues ............ 


Council fees 
Charter fees 


Commission on jewelry ... 
Interest’ on-U'S: savings bonds ....... 5.56.52. .00sce05 


Interest on savings accounts 


Life membership receipts as allocated—60% 
Sale of supplies .......... 


Official publications ...... 
Miscellaneous income 


Operating Charges 


National Council 
Official publications 


oh ae 
National Board meeting ... 
Committee expenses ................. 


Dues affiliated organizations 
Executive director 


Office staff 


Professional services and audit 


Office supplies 





EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


BUDGET SUMMARY 


Revised 

Budget 

1955-57 
.. ..$27,100.00 
58,450.00 
2,400.00 
75.00 
3,600.00 
700.00 
1,450.00 
,000.00 
700.00 
350.00 
50.00 


nN 


. $96,875.00 





$14,000.00 
19,150.00 
3,600.00 
2,000.00 
2,400.00 
50.00 
12,500.00 
15,300.00 
600.00 
2,200.00 


og 1,300.00 
IE leis as oboe Made seesaw es 200.00 
NN ran elcieis ple biein's tained t-<'eidiv'e 3-0-0 2,400.00 
Nr ION oso oe icin 3 oon od 26k de ae od eels 2,300.00 
(ER a oe 700.00 
ESET ed ne eee eee ee 1,000.00 
Printing (handbooks, directories, preprint, etc.) ...... 2,200.00 
I Eo alee bh o.5 a 6.99.0 3.0 4010 6 see eee 700.00 
Raat a's otto 'ds'siaeied oases eas spas 0 > 500.00 
EN OE SE ee rere ee ee 12,000.00 
Secretarial help for President and Board members ...... 1,175.00 


Miscellaneous 


eet ea hee tai hie eho dda eo’ 


600.00 


. .$96,875.00 


Auditor's 
Report 
June, 1957 
$26,380.00 
60,191.50 
2,400.00 
75.00 
3,626.95 
1,052.00 
1,969.49 
2,625.00 
898.23 
377.57 
23.06 


$99,618.80 


$ 3,138.28 
18,756.59 
3,271.33 
1,774.94 
1,322.00 
50.00 
12,500.00 
11,161.28 
600.00 
1,845.48 
424.38 
105.35 
2,400.00 
1,980.45 
477.04 
512.02 
1,437.24 
874.35 


6,000.00 
336.31 
435.30 


$69,402.34 


Budget 

1957-59 
$ 27,000.00 
60,500.00 
3,200.00 
50.00 
3,600.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
300.00 
20.00 


$102,670.00 


$ 14,000.00 
21,000.00 
4,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,185.00 
50.00 
14,000.00 
16,000.00 
600.00 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 
150.00 
3,000.00 
2,100.00 
600.00 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 
940.00 
500.00 
12,000.00 
2,345.00 
500.00 





$102,670.00 








~~ on? oe eee 





id get 

57-59 
7,000.00 
),500.00 
200.00 
50.00 
600.00 
2,000.00 
000.00 
2,000.00 
L,000.00 
300.00 
20.00 





2,670.00 


1,000.00 
| ,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,185.00 
50.00 
1,000.00 
9,000.00 
600.00 
2,000.00 
| 000.00 
150.00 
3,000.00 
2,100.00 
600.00 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 
940.00 
500.00 
2,000.00 
2,345.00 
500.00 


2,670.00 





Twentieth Biennial Council 
NATIONAL BOARD AND SPECIAL APPOINTEES 


Bernice Baxter, President 

Gladys A. Coryell, First Vice-President 
M. Adeline Olson, Treasurer 

M. Virginia Biggy, Vice-President, Editor 
Sylvia Vopni, Vice-President 

Marion E. Wiles, Vice-President 

Edith Ball, Vice-President elect 


Shata L. Ling, Vice-President elect 

Muriel A. Rose, Vice-President elect 

Margaret Ruth Smith, Chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee 

Margaret K. Bible, Parliamentarian 

Carmen Johnson, Executive Director 

Eva P. Sammis, National Office Staff 


CHAPTER DELEGATES are listed in the Report of the Credentials Committee. 
VISITORS 


Barbara Armitage—Northern Ohio Alumne 

Ruth Stilson Ball—Metropolitan New York 
Alumne 

Anna G. Bateman—Alpha Eta 

Marjorie R. Brenner—Detroit Alumne 

Marion R. Brown—Alpha Epsilon 

Marion W. Campbell—Rho 

Marian Capps—Alpha Epsilon 

Frances Ceccarini—Alpha Delta 

Ruth Chernowitz—Alpha Epsilon 

Ruth Cotton—Philadelphia Alumnz 

Violet Davis—Toledo Alumnze 

Marjorie B. Detlor—Kansas City Alumne 

Margaret Efraemson—Philadelphia Alumnze 

Maude Finlayson—Philadelphia Alumne 

Anna S. Frankle—Rho 

Joyce Frantz—Alpha Epsilon 

Josephine Gaines—Rho 

Rose Giambrone—Beta 

Eloise P. Haase—Western Pennsylvania Alumne 

Helen Hale—Chi 

Olive Hall—Santa Monica Bay Area Alumne 

Florine E. Harding—Northern California Alum- 
ne 

Frieda Herbst—Indianapolis Alumne 

Grace Hewell—Alpha Epsilon 

Adelyn Hollis—Xi 

Anna May Jones—Metropolitan New York 
Alumnz 

Myrtle Jordan—Evansville Alumne 

Leonor Jump—Alpha Epsilon 

Jane A. Kauffman—Philadelphia Alumne 

Mary S. Kirkpatrick—Alpha Epsilon 

Helen Kraus—Metropolitan New York Alumne 

Martha J. Kuhlmann—Rho 

Mildred Lackey—Rho 

Lillian Levy—Rho 

Harriet S. Marsh—Delta 

Lorraine Mathies—Alpha Delta 
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Martha M. Moran—Alpha Gamma 

Lucetta. Mowrer—Philadelphia Alumne 

Mary M. Mullin—Chicago Alumne 

Dorothy M. Murphy—Alpha Gamma 

Evelyn A. Murphy—Alpha Gamma 

Grace Stuart Nutley—Metropolitan New York 
Alumne 

Louise P. Owen—Detroit Alumnz 

Helen R. Pearson—Indianapolis Alumne 

Elaine E. Pelaez—Delta 

Sondra Peters—Alpha Kappa 

Harriet M. Phillips—Alpha Gamma 

Frances Purdy—Alpha Epsilon 

Dorothy Sawyer—Alpha Epsilon 

Mae Seagoe—Santa Monica Bay Area Alumne 

Katherine L. Seay—Alpha Epsilon 

Martha Shild—Philadelphia Alumne 

Frances Shutt—Alpha Mu 

Elsie M. Smith—Philadelphia Alumne 

Sylvia E. Smith—Alpha Nu 

Clara Carr Stallard—Rho 

K. Mary Straub—AlIpha Epsilon 

Gusta Thaun—Alpha Epsilon 

Esther Thomas—Chi 

Helen M. Thompson—Long Beach Alumne 

Lettie Trefz—Indianapolis Alumne 

Mary Jeannette Tucker—Rho 

Laura T. Tyler—Rho 

Joellene Vannoy—Alpha Epsilon 

Margaret Walk—Alpha Epsilon 

Helen M. Walker—Metropolitan New York 
Alumne 

Lorraine Wallenborn—Alpha Epsilon 

Theresa C. Walsh—Metropolitan New York 
Alumne 

Helen G. Weingarten—Rho 

Helen S. Wilke—Rho 

Thelma M. Williams—Alpha Epsilon 

Trudelle W. Wimbush—Alpha Epsilon 











NATIONAL BOARD 


ead lags « oie. op'cisige's 2 SyLvIA VOPNI 
College of Education 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 

First Vice-President ..........- GLapys 
University of California, Moore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles- 24, California 

PSE SOR ee M. ADELINE OLSON 
State Teachers College 
Mayville, North Dakota 

Th SORE Ee a EpitH BALL 
35-19 76th Street 
Jackson Heights 72, New York 


A. CORYELL 


* 


Executive Director and Managing Editor 


1129 Vermont Avenue N.W., 


..-SHATA L, Ling 


Vice-President 
2304 Vinewood Boulevard 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Vice-President aX 
1917 Alcatraz Avenue 
Berkeley 3, California 

Vice-President ... a eee 
94 Old Mill Road 
Great Neck, New York 

Editor .... 

227 Independence Drive 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 

EE Sot anita fe kes 665.0 i900 44 Lois KNowtgs 
College of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


..MurIgzEL ANDERSON Rose 
..MaRIon E, Wigs 


..M. VIRGINIA Bigey 


.CARMEN JOHNSON 
W ashington 5, D.C 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1957-59 


(Names of committee members will be listed later.) 


Committee on Chapter Constitutions and Bylaws 
a errr MAupE A. STEWART 
Director, Graduate Resident Training Program 
Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
Extension Committee 
CE ad canna cite ceclcse 00.066 SHatTa L. 
ay Vinewood Boulevard 
tbor, Michigan 
Fellowship Awards Committee 
UN See Sa ote vivides se.0.00's Giapys H, WATSON 
1419 New York Avenue 
Brooklyn 10, New York 
Finance Commitiee 
ee cites cwhee se JANE M. 
3051 Harrison Street N.W. 
Washington 15, D.C. 


LING 


HILL 


Program Committee 
REE. no cies aks Savin ws y wesw oaklene EpITH Balt 
35-19 76th Street 
Jackson Heights 72, New York 
Committee on Public Affairs 
CE ce¥ae ea nus eest s0sos4 Murie. A, Rose 
1917 Alcatraz Avenue 
Berkeley 3, California 
Committee on Public Relations 
Chairman .... << 
1810 Morningrise Place 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Committee on Publications 
CI a un dn asc c'0'67 eae es ROBERTA SHINE 
Ridgeview Hotel 
901 Maple 
Evanston, Illinois 


RuTtH C. ROBERT 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1957-58 


Nominating Committee 
Re nes esahee oe naines.oes se CHRYSTAL HOLMES 
636 Washington Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 
Maxine Dunfee, Margaret Efraemson, 
Gaines, Katharine York 


M. Josephine 


Special Projects Committee 

Chairman ; : F 
8111 Roosevelt Way 

Seattle 15, Washington 


..Berry Bem 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 1957-58 


ALPHA (Univ. of Mo.): 
President—Mrs. Marjorie Roberts, 
lumbia, Mo. 
Corres “Tae Bernice Coffee, 


lumbia, Mo. 
BETA 7 aa Aero Univ.) : 
President—Miss Viola Hall, 
Syracuse 5, N.Y. 
Correspondent — 
GAMMA (Univ. of Kan.): 
President—Miss Ann Johnson, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent— 
DELTA (Univ. of Pittsburgh) : 
President—Miss = D. Hawkins, 
Pittsburgh 7, Pa. 
Correspon lemt——Mrs. Charlotte Shapiro, 
wood St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
EPSILON (Univ. of Minn.): 


5 West Blvd. S., 
10° T- St., ‘Go- 


233 W. Borden Ave., 


1600 Oxford Rd., 


648 Frayne St., 
5400 Bay- 


President—Dr. Helmi Koivisto, 2261 Carter Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 
Correspondent—Mxs. Margaret Proshek, 1170 West 


County Rd. B, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
ZETA (Univ. of Wash.): 


President—Miss Alyce Taylor, 210 Blaine Hall, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent— 
ETA (Univ. of Pa.) 
President—Miss ae Bogutz, 4934 Wynnefield Ave, 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
Corresponaent— 
THETA (Univ, of Iowa 
President—Mrs. Doris E Jakubek, College of Educ, 
State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Correspondent— 
IOTA (Ind. Univ.): : 
President—Miss Alice E. Rogers, 907 S. Madison 
St., Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen Gibbons, Box 277, Roges 
Center, Bloomington, Ind. 
KAPPA (Univ. of Ore.): 


er “ences Anita Allen, 2077 Onyx St., Eugets 
re 
Correspondent— 


LAMBDA (Univ. of Chicag 
President—Miss Helen K pier 5730 S. Blackstone, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
Correspondent— 
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MU (Cornell Univ.) 
President—Miss ) EE Sinniger, 
Ithaca, 
Correspondent— 
NU (Ohio State Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Lynette Hughes, 
Columbus, Ohio 
a ge os Beverly Bennett, 47 E, Frambes, 
Apt. one. Ohio 
XI air. of Mich.): ' 
President—Mrs. Martha E. Zahn, 2304 Vinewood, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Shata L. Ling, 2304 Vinewood, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OMICRON (Univ. of Neb.): y 
“temas Janet Shuman, 716 N. 16, Lincoln, 


109 College Ave.,. 


114 E. 16th Ave., 


we 
PI (Wash. State College): 
President—Miss Marilyn Horton, 603 California, 
Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 
RHO (New York Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Miriam M. Bryan, 211 E. 35th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
ay | Mildred Lackey, 116 Church 
SIGMA (Univ. of S. Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Norma B. Gibson, 902 S. Man- 
hattan Pl., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. Gertrude C. Howard, 5258 Vil- 
lage Green, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 
TAU (Univ. of N.D.): 
President—Miss ers Larson, 111% N. Third 
St., Grand Forks, 2 
Correspondent—Miss 4 Mae Wagner, 
Hall, Univ. of N.D., Grand Forks, N.D 
UPSILON (Stanford Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Patricia Bixler, 477 Matadero St., 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
CHI (Johns Hopkins Univ.): 
President—Miss Virginia H. Young, 3306 Liberty 
Heights Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 
Correspondent— 
PSI (Univ. of Tex.) 
President—Miss i Callaway, 5806 Wyona St., 
Austin, Tex. 
Correspond ent— 
OMEGA (Univ. of Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Mariella Lenahan, 676 Alma Ave., 
Oakland 10, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Jean Biggam, 
San Mateo, Calif. 
ALPHA ALPHA (Univ. of Ariz.): 
President—Mrs. Blanche Hosack, 2021 S. Plumer, 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA BETA (Univ. of Wis.): 
President—Miss Hada M. Ellinger, 509 N. Lake St., 
Madison, ‘Wis. 
Correspondent—Mise Evelyn Dokken, 
ill, Madison, Wis. 
ALPHA GAMMA (Boston Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Mary C. Pine, 
Arlington, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Carter, 
Arlington, Mass. 
ALPHA DELTA (Univ. of Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Evelyn Banner, 1653 N. 
St., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Hilda Rizzo, 6518 Orange St., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
ALPHA EPSILON (Columbia Univ.): 
President—Miss Judith I. Wolfinger, 
Blvd., Mineola, L.I.. N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Frances Milling, Whittier Hall, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York 27, 


ALPHA ZETA (Northwestern Univ.): 
sp gr Jean A. Yosepian, 811 W. Lawrence 


7 nstone 


325 31st Ave., 


937 Waban 


78 Hamlet St., 
14 Aeriel St., 


Gardner 


103 Sheridan 


Chicago 40, TIl. 
Caseesboudent hint Toby Ruthenberg, 1320 Estes, 
Chicago, III. 


ALPHA ETA (Harvard Grad. School of Educ. ): 
President—Miss Mary A. O’Rourke, 290 Huron Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Correspondent—Mts. Mary C. Austin, 143 Concord 
Ave., Lexington 73, Mass. 
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ALPHA THETA (George Washington Univ.): 
President—Mrs. Alice R. Nelsen, 6902 Farragut St., 
Woodlawn, Hyattsville, Md. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Isabelle D. aay 5200 
Shadyside Ave. S.E., Washington 23, D.C 
ALPHA IOTA (Claremont College) : 
President—Mrs. Elisabeth Clarke, Baseline Rd. at 
Mountain Ave., Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs, Edna May Soper, 520 Yale Ave., 
Claremont, Calif. 
ALPHA KAPPA (Pa. State Univ.): 
President—Miss Margaret Raabe, 210 E. Hamilton 
Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Dorothy Ann Schultz, 632 W. 
Prospect Ave., State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA (Southern. Methodist Univ.) : 
President—Miss Eilene Higgins, 7242 Brookcove Lane, 
Dallas 14, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss 
Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 
ALPHA MU (Univ. of N.M.): 
President—Mrs. Monte ye Davis, 421 Richmond 
Dr. S.E., Albuquerque, N.M 
Correspondent—Mrs. Helen Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall Ave. N.E., Albuquerque, N.M 
ALPHA NU (Univ. of Buffalo): 
President—Dr. Grace W. Gates, 139 Huxley Dr., 
Snyder 26, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Alice G. Oliver, 
Dr., Williamsville 21, N.Y. 
ALPHA XI (Univ. of Tenn. ): 
President—Mrs. June S. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—the President 
ALPHA OMICRON (Colo. State College): 
President—Miss Glenyce Goodbary, 2047 8th Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PI (Wayne State Univ.) : 
President—Mrs. Cynthia Colvin, 24061 Condon, Oak 
Park 37, Mich. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA RHO (Univ. of Colo.): 
President—Miss Marjorie Ann Harley, Farrand Hail, 
Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent—Miss Rebecca 
Women’s Club, Boulder, Colo. 
ALPHA SIGMA (Tex. Woman's Univ.): 
President—Miss Betty Lou Skiles, Box 2096, T.W.U. 
Sta., Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Lucy Hale, Box 2357, T.W.U. 
Sta., Denton. Tex. 

ALPHA TAU (Ball State Teachers College): 
President—Mrs. Lucile Holiis, Rangeline Rd., Rt. 7, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Corresbondent—Mrs. 


Ind. 
ALPHA UPSILON (Southern Ill. Univ.) : 
President—Miss Judy Jack, 2027 Casey, Mt. Vernon, 
Til. 


Marilyn Bludworth, 3101 


120 Monroe 


Chase, 1705 W. Clinch, 


Tafoya, University 


Alice Good, Sulphur Springs, 


Correspondent— 
ALPHA PHI (Univ. of Fla.): F 
President—Mrs. Ola Lee Means, Box 26, Lake City, 
Fla. 
Comppraton— Be. Dorothy Laird, 1104 S.W. 7th 
Ave., Gainesville, Fla. 
ALPHA. CHI (Long Beach State College): 
President—Miss Viola Sampert, 2808 Clark Ave., 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA PSI (Los Angeles State College): 
President—Mrs. Betty Unanian, 3009 S. Orange Dr., 
Los Angeles. 16, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Lynn Werner, 4022 W. Sth 
St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMN (Columbia): 
President—Mrs. Elizabeth English, 220 Edgewood, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Ruth Cook, 812 Maupin Rd., 
Columbia, Mo. 
CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNA (Columbus): 
President—Mrs. Inez P. Bryant, 55 Blenheim Rd., 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
Correspondent—Mrs. Faye Reeder, 
Columbus 1, Pegs was si 4 
CHICAGO ALUM (Chicago area, 
President—Mrs. Marjorie Mills, 1124 Church St., 
Evanston, III. 


1490 Neil Ave., 
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Competes Roberta Shine, Ridgeview Hotel, 
Maple, Evanston, III. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNZ (Iowa-Neb.): 
President—Mrs. Mary Ann Steele, 1312 N. 52nd St., 
Omaha, Neb. 
ag rag gee Leta Holley, 5108 Dodge St., 


DAYTON * ALUMNA (Ohio) : 
President-- Miss Ruth I. Anderson, 
Rd., Apt. 3, Dayton 9, Ohio 
Correspondens— Mise Ae Anna Lemke, 434 Grand Ave., 
19, Dayton 
DENVER ALUMNZ tColo.): 
President—Mrs. Ella W. Snyder, 
way, Denver, Colo. 
a Gertrude Ford, 


Den Colo 
DETROIT. "ALUMNA ag 
President—Miss Anna R. O'Connor, 
field, Detroit 14, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mts. Kathleen F. Bridge, 18924 
Detroit 3, Mich. 
EUGENE ALUMN4 (Ore.): 
President—Miss Pearle A. 
Apt. 605, Eugene, Ore. 
Corres pondent—Miss Lottie 
lumbia St., Eugene, Ore. 
EVANSVILLE (Ind. ): 
President—Mrs. Ora Mae 
Blvd., Evansville 12, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Salibelle Royster, 634 E. Black- 
ford, Evansville, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNZ& (Ind. 
President—Miss Marie Ehle, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Correspondent—Msrs. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ (N.D.): 
President—Miss Rebecca Calderwood, 
Rd., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Cc. orrespondent—the President 
INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ (Ind.): 
President—Miss Panoria Apostol, 4703 E. Kessler 
Blvd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. ; 
Correspondent—Mrs. Alice Eagle, 795 W. Drive, 
Woodruff Pl., Indianapolis, Ind. 
KANSAS CITY ALUMNZ (Kan.-Mo.): 
President—Mrs. Isabel Hiltbrunner, 5822 
St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 
ee aa Emma Krumsiek, 
Kansas City 9. 
KENTUCKIANA ‘ALUMNA (Ind.-Ky.) 
President—Miss W. Virginia Smith, 
Blvd., Apt. 7, Louisville, Ky 
Correspondent—Mrs. Anna KE Ransaw, 
Walnut St., Louisville 12, K 
LONG BEACH ALUMN& (Caiif.): 
site rig es Martha R. Gunning, 
Long Beach 15, Calif. 
Comvsbeadent—ities Claire L. Rogers, 
Ave., Long Beach 6, Calif. 
LOS ANGELES ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Miss Marjorie E. Wolfe, 
Ave., San Pedro, Calif. 
Correspondent—Dr. Ernestine Kinney, 
Avenue 46, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMN4 (N.Y.): 
President—Dr. Grace a ee 905 West End 
Ave., New York 25, 
Correspondent—Dtr. Huth , 3310 Avenue H, 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMN 
cisco Bay area): 
President—Miss Theresia Nelson, 
Crockett, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Helen F. Holt, 
Alameda, Calif 
isa an INDIANA ALUMNZ& 
area): 


4207 Shroyer 


2390 S. Broad- 
1345 Logan St., 


7219 E. Can- 


Marx, 


Hewitt, 1601 Olive St., 


Lee Lamb, 1449 Co 


Winstead, 211 Dreier 


: 27 McKinnie Ave., 


Juanita Decker, 4218 Tacoma, 


608 Belmont 


17th 


3819 Agnes, 


2039 Douglas 


2506 W. 


2354 McNab 


2023 Lime 


28750 Enrose 
1622 N. 


(San Fran- 
708 Edwards St., 
916 Union St., 


(South Bend 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZOB 


1217 Di 


(Cleveland) : 
1634 Par 


President—Miss Edith L. Steele, 
South Bend 14, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mzss. ae Burns, 
Ave., South Bend 16, Ind. 
NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNA 
President—Miss Mildred Dicke, 

Lakewood 7, Ohio 
Comvespondent kien Mildred Owings, 
Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
PASADENA ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Jean Williams, 
La Canada, Calif 


Correspondent—Miss Grace McFarland, 907 Mon . 


Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 
PHIL ADELPHIA ALUMN& (Pa.): 
President—Miss Elsie Chelgren, 
Hatboro, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Adrianne Claypool, 
dridge Ave., W. Collingwood, N.J. 
PORTLAND ALUMNA: (Ore.): 
President—Mrs. Harriett Foreman, 
Portland, Ore. 


367 Windsor 


Portland 11, Ore. 
ST. LOUIS ALUMN (Mo.): 
President—Miss Nancy Growden, 
Louis 17, Mo 
oe 
Belleville, Ill. 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY ALUMN ¢ 
President—Miss Emma Jane agen 
Apt. 105, San Bernardino, Cali 
Correspondent—Dr. Charlotte Tuthill, 
Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO ALUMNZ (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Karen M. Wiseman, 
Dr., San Diego 3, Calif. 
Correspondenit—the President 
SAN JOSE ALUMNZ& (Calif. ) : 
President—Mrs. Margaret W. 

Ave., San Jose 28, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lois 
San Jose 12, Calif. 
SANTA BARBARA ALUMNZ: (Calif.): 
President—Mrs. Charlotte D. Elmott, 
Acres Dr., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Anna M. East, 930 
Rd., Hope Ranch, Santa Barbara, Calif, 
SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNZ ( 
President—Miss Enid Elser, 3875 W. 
Angeles 43, Calif. 
Correspondent—Miss Alsace Daniels, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
SOUTHERN 
President—Dr. 
Mitchell, 


3012 Coleman, 


—Mrs. Marjorie Geist, 


3030 Del 


Clark, 2021 Bel 


Pryor, 817 
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5804 Whi 


Angela Mensing Beatty, 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Estella 
Bloomington, Ind. 
SPOKANE ALUMNZ (Wash.): 
President—Muiss Marcella Smith, E. 
ton, Spokane 62, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Vivian Sweeney, 
Spokane, Wash. 

TOLEDO ALUMN£ (Ohio): 
President—Miss Ruth Maier, 
Toledo 9, Ohio 

Correspondent—Miss Ethel 
St., Toledo 10. Ohio 
WASHINGTON ALUMNZ (Seattle): 
President—Mrs. Ruth Yates, 4757-4 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Matilda Gilbreath, 
ve. N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNZ& (Pittsb 
President—Dr. Catherine A. V. Lyons, 12 & 
mont Ave., Pittsburgh 2, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Laura M. 
5440 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, 


Dyer, 719 W. 


8712 
WwW. 


438 Langdon 


Wooden, 


47th Ave. 


Braun, 
Pa. 


740 E. Woods 


2008 Rossme 


1132 Sheraton ; 


1215 | 
2200 S.E. 76t 


Correspondent—Miss Helen Schaper, 4733 N.E. 8 


15 Marikang 


1749 “E’ S 


2345 Presi 


N. 2nd { 


54 St, J 


INDIANA ALUMNZ (Bloomington 
920 © 


1#- 


a 


2717 F tt 
5306 | 


Apt. 4 








ore 


